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‘The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour tothrow down allthe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
> treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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ems of the Week. : 


DISSOLUTION has been thought of, per- 

‘haps universally, and the week opened with 
some expectation that Ministers might retaliate 
the surprise on Friday night by sending members 
to their constituents. Few punishments could 
have been more apposite or more severe, if the 
‘minority alone had been concerned ; but Govern- 


| (iitht would hesitate to put the public to that 


inconvenience which inevitably results from a dis- 
slution at harvest time, when everybody who is 
not engaged in business has his heart in the High- 
‘lands, or some other scene of delectation. Besides, 
ithe majority of the House rallied to its duty on 
Monday, and showed that it did not share in the 
treachery or the un-English feeling which dictated 
the maneuvre of Friday night. We acquit at 
once Mr. Cospen and other members ofa cer- 
tain economical party, that has always, by 
its genius and antecedents, been alien to the 
war, if not adverse to it: they were an aug- 
mentative of the minority who had no malus 
animus of their own, although the manner in which 
the Tories used that Radical and economical party 
was about as strong an instance of political immo- 
rality 4&8 we remember. There were, indeed, many 
kinds of morality current on that notable Friday 
night, In the first place, Mr. Joun Lewis Rr- 
Canpo lent the illustrious traditions of a banking 
name to back the figment that the Anglo-Gallican 
endorsements of the Turkish note of hand in 
raising money was a “subsidy in disguise.” The 
French and English Governments have good 
teason to know that Turkey commands resources, 
out of which she could pay the money, and that 
her improving relations with the rest of civilised 
are likely to increase her resources. In 

say case, however, the money must be had for the 
Purpose specified —the payment of the Turkish 
iftoops; and if they are not paid through the 
utax, they will have to be paid through our 
Oners; for the Allies cannot spare them. 
oheway or other, therefore, England and France 
ate, de facto, answerable for furnishing a requisite 
‘mount of money. They have reduced their re- 
‘ponsibility to a minimum, by making the loan the 
Turkey, and obliging the Porte to under- 
6s Payment in the first instance. Whoever pays 
money, hres be most easily paid if raised on 
tms; and the terms are rendered 

much cheaper by the guarantee of France and 
England. Such is the whole rationale of the loan: 





A subsidy is an advance of money in order to 
purchase the military aid of another power ; and 
we might have assisted ‘Turkey in that way, but 
as little is the loan a subsidy as such a subsidy 
would have been a loan. Mr. Disrarsi was to 
blame on Parliamentary grounds. No man knows 
better than that quondam candidate for the oflice 
of Speaker that there are understandings on these 
occasions, and that it would entail permanent in- 
convenience upon members of Parliament if re- 
peated breaches of the understanding prevented 
anybody from trusting to it. Moreover no man 
knows better than he, that whatever may be 
the particular plan most recommended by 
abstract reasoning, it is un-English to bring about 
a default in any engagement of the kind where the 
executive Government has undertaken a pledge 
in the name of the nation, and it is the fact that 
many of his party positively refused to follow him 
—deliberately refused, in spite of remonstances. 
He committed a worse fault than even these two. 
He, being a party leader, exposed himself without 
a party—incurred a failure on Friday night, to be 


followed up by a still more signal reverse on the 
Monday. For on the Monday the agents of 


Ministers had repaired the neglect of Friday. 
Members on the Speaker's right hand were dili- 
gently whipped into their places, anda crowded 
array showed before Mr. Wort.ey stood up and 
formally expressed his regret at the occurrence of 
Friday night; so that no repetition of the surprise 
could be thought of. The remainder of the debate 
consisted either of complaints at the surprise or the 
avowal of speakers, like Sir De Lacy Evans, that 
they would have attended to support the state vote 
in such a case, if they had thought of a division ; 
the excuse of some financiers, that they had a 
right to express and to sustain their opinions ; 
and the angry allusion of one speaker, who stands 
conspicuous above the rest, at the anomalous 
position into which he has drifted. Mr. Guap- 
stone, adopting an expression used out of doors, 
confessed that the House of Commons is “ almost 
a menagerie of curiosities in matters of opinion.” 
He himself, late member of a War Cabinét, work- 
ing for peace !—an English statesmen, advocating 
acceptance of Russian terms !—a financier con- 
founding subsidies and loans, and cultivating 
fallacies in money business! —is, perhaps, the 
strangest of all the creatures exhibited in that 
menagerie. It, perhaps, most strongly shows the 
feeling that prevailed at that hour, when we find 
Mr. Lararp rebuking right honourable gentle- 



























































men for trying to bring about a default as a 
means of embarrassing the Government ; accusing 
Mr. Grapstone of being “ unwise, unstatesman- 
like, and unpatriotic,” and telling the, House that 
if the vote of the minority had prevailed, Turkey 
would have mourned “the sick man,” and St. 
Petersburg would have been illuminated. In 
fact, the Irish Liberal Suex, the Administrative 
Reformer Layarp, the county Conservative 
Deepes, the independent and patriotic veteran 
Dr Lacy Evans, the decorous spokesman for the 
dissident Conservative WortLex—are men whose 
very names prove that the overwhelming majority 
on Monday night, which received, as* thatter of 
course, the report that the minority had resisted 
on Friday, was actuated, not by the feeling of . 
party, but by that of Englishmen. 
One at least of the evenings was wasted im a 
useless discussion, since Monday only unsaid 
what had been said in the first, and that, at a time 
when the session is drawing to its shortest span, 
| and several subjects of importance still remain 
| for practical treatment. There is Limited Li- 
ability in Partnership, which Ministers are trying . 
| to carry against a band of capitalists professing 
| liberal opinions, but in this case supporting a 
course anything but liberal., The Zimes strings 
|up Mr. Muwrz, Mr. Guys, Mr. Wintram Brown, 
| Mr. Srrutrr, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Bass, Mr: Jomy 
| Forster, Mr. Mrrcnett, and Mr. Hastie—“ all 
| capitalists,” who strive to prevent small capitalists 
from investing their money, unless they will. algo 
undertake to invest everything they haye; and 
be ruined upon failure.. Lord Paw ' 
roundly declares that he will prolong the session 
sufficiently to carry the bill; but we somewhat 
mistrust these threats, since Prime Ministers can 
be subjected to pressure. But he is right in 
taunting the advocates of free trade, with resisting 
a great application of the very principle affgee 
trade. ® bx % 
Another parliamentary scandal is the With. 
drawal of the Tenant Compensation Bill; ag@ y ° ~ 
here Government has not so clear a case. Before’ 
Sir Epwarp Lytroy’s motion, various’ Irish mem- 
bers waited upon Lord Parmerstox, and drew his 
attention to the merits of the 14th clause, Tt had 
then been struck out of the bill. The clausg Pa? Et 
retrospective compensation. Lord Pay a 
was strack with the beauties of retrospectiemay t 
pensation for Irish tenants, and restored thyaga 
{rish members were much pleased; they 












“confidence” in Lord PanMerstoy. Bug 






























































this week, he announced that Government could 
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not undertake to carry the bill; and so it is 
abandoned, with the clause included. What be- 
comes, then, of Irish eomfidenee in Lord Pat- 
merston? Yet they do not seem very angry. 

To be appointed to the vacant post af Colonial 
Secretary—to come before the electors of South- 
wark—and to be re-elected, as a matter of course, 
—these are the natural sequels to Sir Wix1aM 
Moteswortn’s antecedents. To a thorough 
knowledge of colonial affairs Sir Wutt1am adds a 
long-sustained reputation as a consistent Radical, 
a hearty supporter of the present “just and 
necessary war,” and unbounded confidence in 
Lord Patmeaston—reasons for his being selected 
by his premier, his constituents, and his country- 
men, welcomed by his clients the colonies. That 
Sir Cuartes Napier should have chosen South- 
wark for even a show of resistance to Sir Winu1Am 
proves that the hardly-used Admiral’s spleen is 
greater than his discretion. The opposition of 
Mr. Hamitton—a professional writer, well known 
in a certain provincial section of the London press | 
lately addicted to rabid peacefulness—was not 
meant for anything more than the platform and a 
speech ; but even that failed: he began by calling 
the reigning Narotron “a tyrant,” which was | 
nothing to the purpose; and the crowd hooted 
him down. Southwark is for Moreswortu and 
the war. 

At last the instructions to Lord Joun Russete 
have been published, and strange to say, they do 
tell something new with respect to the Austrian 
Conferences. The general spirit is exactly that | 
which animated the letters of Lord CLARENDON, 
already published; but there are several distinct 
points which inform us as to the views that have | 
guided the Government, as well as the positive 
directions given to the British Plenipotentiary. 
Lord Ciarenpoy tells Lord Jony Russext that the 
long-cherished object of the Russian ambition was 
the subjugation of Turkey in Europe and the en- 
thronement ofa Russian prince in Constantinople. 
He pointed out that the only mode of defending 
Turkey from Russian encroachment will be by re- | 
venting that influence in Constantiaople which Rus. | 
sia has acquired by her position in the Black Sea 
as well as on the Danube. Itis, then, necessary to 
pat an end to the preponderance of Russia in the | 

lack Sea. And the instructions discuss the com- | 

arative merits of “limitation” and ‘+ equipoise.” 
‘or as early as the 22nd of February, before | 
Lord Joun Rvssexx’s departure from’ London, | 
Lord CrarEenpon pointed out how ineffectual | 
the plan of equipoise would be, since it would | 
entail upon the maritime states the necessity | 
for keeping up an extensive fleet at a great | 
distance from their arsenals, while Russia would 
have harbours of refuge and arsenals at hand. | 
There is not a point, then, that is left in| 
doubt by these instructions : they agree in| 
we and terms with the language which | 
ord CLARENDON maintained throughout the 
Conferences ; and their unswerving perseverance 
renders more remarkable the temporary defection 
of Lord Jony Russert. One object is suggested 
in their instructions which has not been carried out. 
It isa “league” of European States to maintain 
the public law against the encroachments of 
Russia. The vacillations of Germany, possibly 
aided by the vacillations of Lord Joun Russeut, 
have resulted in creating a third party in Europe, 
between the Russians on the one side, and the 
Western Powers on the other. It is the party | 
of German “equipoise,” which is balancing to 
fall on the side of Russia. To pursue the 
idea of a league, or to find the equipoise 
for German balancing, the Western Powers seem 
likely enough to be driven into new alliances. | 
We have already had occasion to point out the 
state’ of Opinion in Italy, where we see Naples at | 
the present moment exciting its police to new. 
rigours, and causing officers of its army to be) 
sarrested while in the execution of their duty on 
o_o of being implicated in a plot to establish | 
- pa He age with these manifes- | 
e the two despatches by Count | 
Nesseirope and Baron Mawryorraz : ‘both of | 
—_ give an mnapetn and e tic approval to | 
course recently taken by Austria; both of 
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them in effect welcome Austria to the German, 
that is, the Russian alliance ; both of them imply 
that Russia, like Germany, will agree to the 
“Four Points” as they were interpreted at 
Vienna; and both of these despatehes bear the 
same date. It is a Russo-Prussian duet im praise 
and welcome of Austria. 

Not that England is-without her allies. Pied- 
mont has given a new proof of her adhesion to 
constitutional and English policy. By the exer- 
tion of our representative at Ficeonas, the sen- 
tence on Ceccnerti, to two years’ imprisonment, 
has been remitted for the remainder of his term 
on the condition that he leave Tuscany; and in 
Piedmont he has found a home and employment 
under the Government. Some of the Sardinian 
po are remarking, that if Austria had not 

een helped to put down the revolt of 1848—if 
Northern Italy had been thus consolidated, the 
contingent furnished for service in the Crimea 
would be 30,000 instead of 15,000, and of that 
calculation there can be no doubt. The extreme 
democratic party is prematurely and indiscreetly 
pushing its own principles in various parts of the 
Continent, and particularly in Italy; but it is 


uite impossible that the conspicuous and success- 
1q | P 


ful sample of Piedmont can be without its moral 
influence in Germany, and in some other states 
which may, perhaps, be wiser than Austria. 

From the seat of war, nothing. Unobserved 


| activity is said to characterise the state’ of the be- 


siegers at Sebastopol. In the last Russian sortie, 
General Pxtisster remarks that the enemy was 
within one minute’s rush at the French troops, 
There is a report that General Suwpson has ex- 
pressed a desire to resign; the parallel is, that 
Prince PaskiewiTcH is said to have expressed a 
similgr desire. The Russians have given their 
version of the affair at Hango Sound: the Impe- 
rial Government over-riding the local explanation, 
rests chiefly upon the absence of formalities on the 
English side, and the fact that it has appointed 
particular places where flags of truce may ap- 
nroach. It is, therefore, to be a fight of rigour. 
The Russians have also issued their version of the 
attack at Wiborg and Strangsund, with the usual 
characteristic of Russian accounts—“ one man was 
killed.” ‘ 

Bristol has been the scene of a mournful cere- 
mony. It has welcomed back, not Racgtay, but 
the remains of the English commander. He set 
out eighteen months back, the most conspicuous 
man in the eyes of the whole nation: he returns 
thus—and the English have already become accus- 
tomed to the name of his successor. But, indeed, 
Racran has not returned: that which was the 
earthly clothing of the man has come back, and 
was received with all the respect due to every- 
thing that pertains to such a man: RaGLan 
himself will never return from the Crimea, but 
will live in history for ever, a resident of the spot 
rendered illustrious by the commencement of the 
greatest contest that the world has ever witnessed. 

The domestic business of the week may be said 
to resolve itself entirely into contest also—the 
contest of laissez faire against good government. 
The London public, poisoned by its Thames, has 
burst forth, not in revolution, but in remonstrance : 
and Sir Bensamin Hatu assures a deputation, 
that if the Act, which is to come in force at the 
end of next month, be not enforced, he will—ask 
about it! A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons is examining into those adulterations 
in which free-trade has taken refuge from the 
competition of extravagant cheapness; and Dr. 
Hassauzi and Dr. Normanpy have been telling 
our representatives in detail how we are poisoned 
at every meal, cheated at every purchase. At 
Carlisle the Agricultural Association is teaching 
the application of machinery to agriculture; and 
Mecuzt has been teaching them “ the grand circle” 
of Prerre Lerovx, the several parts of which 
are at this moment profoundly considered by the 
Agricultural Association at Carlisle, the Select 
Committee on Food, and the Royal Commission 
appointed to superintend drainage and water 
supply. The summer sun, occasionally clouded, 
still promises ample crops ; trade revives, with 
an eye to the continued reports of corn and 
cotton from America, of gold and wool from Aus- 
tralia—the wool export rising even in Victoria ; 
while Consols, depressed by the conduct of party 
and the approach of Turkish and French loans in 
the market, sink to 91 or 90, and are “ dull at 
that figure”—for Consols always reduce the poli- 
tical and economical state of the country to some 
tremendous metaphor. 
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royal assent had been given b: 
re 4 bills, Lord Deccan a perme 
intention of withdrawing the M. 
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‘ THE TURKISH SITUATION AT Kans, 

n answer to the Earlsof Araur 

DON stated that he had no fear of Kar besa 
by a coup de main. The Turkish Goy taken 
of course take proper measures to succour wall 
but the nature of those measures it would be inj 
cious to make public. 

THe Mercuant Surermnc Act AMENpup, . 
Bitty passed through Committee—Typ 
Worsutr Bite was read a third time, and passed, 

SALARIES OF SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTERS, 

The Duke of Arcrtr, in answer to 
PoLwaRrtH, said the Government did not propose tp 
bring in a bill for continuing the present pe te 
salaries to Scotch schoolmasters, which, by the ex 
piration of an existing Act of Parliament, vill 
be liable to certain modifications im September next, 

In the House of Commons, the Nursaxces Re. 
MovAL Brit was read a third time, and passed— 
The Merroroniran Buriprxes and the 
Passpncers AcT AMENDMENT BILL, passed through 
committee. 



































































THE EXHIBITION OF 185], 

Mr. James WILSON, in answer to Mr. Spooxzr, 
said, that, with regard to the 175,500L and the 
150,000/., surplus from the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
it had all been expended in the purchase of 
at Kensington. A great portion of it had ben 
actually paid, and the remainder was invested in 
exchequer bills pending the execution of the deeds, 
The 25,500/. voted last year for the purpose ofa 
small intervening wedge of land still remained, the 
purchase not having as yet been completed. Th 
report of the Royal Commission would be shortly laid 
on the table. 


AUSTRIA.—THE VIENNA CONFERENCES. 

Mr. DisraELt endeavoured to get some explana- 
tion with respect to Lord John Russell’s assertion on 
the previous Thursday that one cause of the expe- 
dition to the Crimea, was the refusal of Austria to 
cross the Pruth ; but Lord Joun Rossexrx gave a 
very different version of his remark, and Lord 
PaLmerston was unuble to render any precise infor 
mation.—In answer to Mr. Larne, who said he should 
take an early opportunity of submitting a motion 
for discussing the Vienna papers, PALMERSTON 
said he could not fix a day, and that it was not his 
intention to trouble the House with any more dis- 
cussion on the subject. 


THE TURKISH LOAN. 
On the Report of the Committee on the Turkish 
Loan being brought up by Mr, Frrmor, Mr. 
Wort ey expressed his regrets at the division 
took place on Friday night, and at the smallness of 
the majority which the Government then 
The Convention was open to objections; but > 
difference of opinion expressed in the House, rb 
importance of the minority, which was only 
less than the majority, might give a certain deg 
of encouragement to the friends of Russia, a8 i 
hibiting hesitation in the granting of supplice 
Bricut defended the course he had purs : 
revenues of Egypt, Syria, and Smyrna, were in 





condition of those of Turkey, this mortgage Otte 
be the first step towards the partition of b= 4 
man Empire.—Mr. SerseaNt SHEE eb ’ 
Gladstone for the course he had taken m the — 
After having counselled the war, or ae 
|against this loan, and had even made a ee tL 
‘upon the honour and good faith of France. Mr 
|Witiovcnusy, Mr. Atcock, Mr. RICABDO, © A 

| Dexpgs, respectively vindicated their votes 0 . or 
‘night.—Sir De Lacy Evans and Mt. es oe 
|fied to the good faith, honesty, and solvency 
‘Turkey; and the latter stigmat the com 

Mr. Gladstone as unwise, unjust, and pon * 
and recommended the Government to a Cale 
tention to the affairs of Asia Minor— taken, 
stonk, in defending the course he had seal 
plained that his objections were chiefly Po she fife 
lthe financial mischief might be limited oe 
millions. He had not desired to cast gh thought 
picion on the good faith of France; but feelings 
the Convention would tend to perpetuate feel a 
hostility for the next forty or fifty years, He 
which time it could not be wrought out. it 
that Lord Palmerston would consider was wehich 
would not be possible to mitigate ~ ae Mi. 
had been anticipated—Mr. JouN R a 
Krex, Mr. Late, Mr. CayLey, Tr. \ tification 
Montz, and Mr. Pamres, spoke oo and te 
explanation of the votes they hed F Founded wpe? 
Report was then agreed to, and a eo a. 

the resolution, was ordered to be b 
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of the details of this bill, Lord RSTON stated 
the reasons which had induced” Government ‘to 
abandon the measure for the session. 
the amount of discussion it had yet toandergo, 
= oe seek Steno of the ‘on account of 
such information might be s Which wo ve a better chance of passing, 
Be Ott, te enemy. He stated, how-| he considered that his wisest course’ would be’ to 
-qarned to as exet before Sebastopol is: larger now | withdraw the measure in question.—Upwards of two 
ever, that ever to before, and that every means | hours was then wasted in an idle discussion, whith 
‘tm it ken to maintain it. took the form of what some members called “a 
UMBERED ESTATES COURT IN IRELAND, | asp to og - oo ag Rae ag 
"see Enrineton called the attention of the} ,,°" ’ . ee, a ee ; 
Viscount cate of peoceedings in the Ria. | Bray, expressed respectively their indignation and 
‘Bouse to the present sial® « Prcland «and moved | their regrets at the sacrifice of the bill, while other 
Estates Court in Ireland ; |members approved of the course Government had 


Sihat thedelays in the Encumbered Estates Court | tajon : and finally the Chairman reported progress 


Ireland used much hardship to the former | " : 
of Ire om sold under that court, and have | Previous.to the withdrawal of the measure. 


‘a serious extent disappointed the expectations en- PARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT BILL. 


. sy 26, 1855.] 


ane E YIN THE CRIMEA. 
4 arging into'a Committee of Supply, 
a «Pret, in‘answer to a request from 
“pegged the House to support him in de- 
’ give {nformation as to the state of our 











‘Teport progress. 





Muntz’s motion was negatived by 121 to 40, and the 
House went into committee ; but, before the- first 
clause was discussed, the Chairman 





on By OF BEER = “ Ma 
Report Committee ‘on ee 4 
the Sale of Beer Act was brought up and laid on the “2 


















THE HANGO MASSACRE. 

In answer to a question from Sir H. WiLLovesBy, 
Sir Caartes Woop stated that despatches had been 
received from Admiral Dun: containing 
other things a letter from Lieutenant Geneste, ad- 
dressed to Captain Fanshaw, of the 
forwarded by the Russian authorities. That 
would shortly be laid on the table. He was. ‘to 


E 


when it was established of its probable | 


: fulness."—Sir Georce Grey re- 
aficiency and bill was upon the paper for that night 
the continuance of the Encumbered Estates Court 
» When that came on, it would afford a fit time 
for discussing the matter. He therefore suggested 
the expediency of withdrawing the motion.—This 
done, after a brief discussion ; and later in the 
ome 8 the bill alluded to was read a second time. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. : 
in Sconett briefly commented on the unfair 


eopta vite promotion in the navy is obtained— 
men bei 


being often passed over the heads of their seniors, | 
| for the morning sitting were disposed of; and in 
| the evening the House was counted out soon after 


A Giseussion took place on the course pursued by | 6 o’elock. 


because they possess parliamentary influence. 
ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SCOTLAND. 


Government with respect to the grant made for the 
Ordnance survey of Scotland in the present year; 
Lord Seruovr strongly objecting to that course, 
and reproving the Government for not abandoning 


| withdraw the bill, as well as the Limited Liability 


The House having gone into committee on this ussian refused 
bill, Mr. Bovverrg, adverting to the hour, nearly i aise a so 


3 o'clock, moved that the Chairman report progress, 
to sit again on Thursday morning.—Mr. ARco#TBALD 
Hastie, Mr. CAarpweit, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Hexiey, 
and Mr. Gnapsrone, urged the Government to 


TURKISH COMMISSARIAT. 

In answer to Mr. Layarp, Mr. Wirsow said that 
Mr. Gladstone had been ‘mistaken in supposing that 
the 10s. per ton paid for the coal at Heraclea was a 
royalty; and he explained the circumstances which 
had caused a temporary deficiency of gg hey the 
hands of our Commissariat in the East. delay 
in the arrival of remittances had arisen from an 
accident to the British Queen, which detained her 
for three weeks at Malta, All diffictilty, however, 
had now been removed. 

Tue Turks Loan Bri was read a second time 
nem. con. 


Bill, for this session; but Lord Patarerston declined 
to do so, and, after a further discussion, the Com- 
mittee divided upon an amendment moved by Mr. 
W. Brown, that the Chairman leave the chair, which 
was negatived by 89 to 41. The Chairman then re- 
ported progress. 

It being now nearly 4 o’clock, the other orders 


THE COLLISION ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
Mr. Bricut asked when the papers in reference to 
the conflict on the coast of Africa would be ; 
Five or six hundred lives had been lost, of w! 


In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the 
Acts of ParuiAment AMENDMENT Bru, the 
Marriacge Law AMENDMENT Brit, and the Granp 
Jones (IRELAND) But, were withdrawn. 















the 25-inch scale, and resorting to the 1-inch scale, ac- 
cording to their promise; Mr. W. WiLtiams denounc- 
ing the survey as a gross job for the benefit of Scotch 
fandiords ; and the Lorp-Apvocare defending the 
purse taken by the Government.—Lord PALmer- 
that he had left the matter to the | 

decision of the House, which had not pronounced 
inion on the subject ; and he had, therefore, 


BLEACHING WORKS BILL. 

Mr. J. Burr moved the second reading of this bill, 
the object of which was to extend to bleaching works 
the same restrictions, in respect to the labour of 
women and children, as have been already applied 
to factories. Mr. Kirk opposed the second reading, 
considering that .the subject should - a 
‘ | by a Select Committee before being legislated on.— 
Dot ted the smaller scale. Sir Georce Grey, Lord Szermour, Mr. Cairns, Mr. 

THE BEER BILL. | WiLkInson, Sir Jonn Paxrnetron, Mr. Duwnoay, 
In-answer to Mr. Atcockx, who advocated. the | Mr, Cusxraam, Mr. Brieut, and Sir Joun SHELLEY, 
opening of public-houses on Sundays from one | opposed the second reading ; and Lord Joun Man- 
@clock in the day until twelve at night, Sir G. Grey ners, Mr. Wituiams, Mr. Isaac Burr, Lord Gopr- 
said, the Government had admitted that this was a RICH, and Mr. CoBBETT, supported it.— Ultimately, 
fair subject for inquiry ; a committee had been ap- | the second reading was negatived by 72 to 67. 
and until they had made a report, it would | : 
premature for the Government to propose any | 


THE UNION OF CONTIGUOUS BENEFICES BILL. 

























eighty or ninety were our own countrymen; and he 
was justified in calling for explanations.—Lord Pat- 
MERSTON said some despatches had come to hand, but 
as yet the details had not been received. 


THE VIENNA NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. Larxe stated that on Friday, August 3rd, he 
would bring forward his motion with regard to the 
diplomatic papers lately presented to the House. 


SUPPLY.—THE EDUCATION VOTE. 

Sir Georce Grey having moved for a vote of 
381,921/. for public education, Mr. Barnes moved 
thereduction of the sum to 263,000. He considered 
that the grant was mis-applied, extravagantly ex- 
pended, and used for relieving classes, the members 
of which could well afford to pay for the education of 
their children themselves.— After a discussion of four 


- 





On the order for going into committee upon this 
bill, which had come from the Lords, and under | 
which the removal of some of the City churches 
might be sanctioned by the Church Building Com- | 
missioners, Mr. Petuatr moved to defer the com- | 
mittee for three months. This amendment was } 
negatived, after some discussion; and the House | 
went into committee on the bill. Before the clauses | 
had been gone through, however, the Chairman was | 
ordered to report progress; and, the remaining orders | 
having been disposed of, the House adjourned at six | 
o'clock. 

The House of Lords, on Thursday, merely advanced 
sundry bills a stage, and then adjourned. 


THE STATUTE LAW COMMISSION.—MR. KER. 

Mr. Oravrvrp called attention to the Report of 
the Statute Law Commission, and especially to cer- 
tain papers inserted in the second appendix to that 

, containing comments of a personal kind by | 
Mr. ‘Bellenden Ker, in which, he contended, that 
gentleman had exceeded his duty, since he had 
stated that the expurgatory list of statutes repealed 
‘was quite inaccurate.—Mr. WaAtroie said the sub- 
ject should be inquired into. 

order for going into Committee of Supply was 
postponed until Thursday. 

Tae Tamrry Cortece (Dupin) Brix and the 
Stave Trane (Suersro’) Bit were read a third 
time and passed. 

FIBRE COMPANY BILL. 

Tn the House of Lords, on Tuesday, a motion by 
for suspending the standing orders 

in favour of this bill was negatived after some dis- 
cussion. The object of the bill was to enlarge the 
supply of paper, which has been falling off for a 
considerable time, while the demand for it has in- 
creased. “Scientific persons having turned their at- 


LIMITED LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. Muntz opposed the going into committee on 
this bill, from the principle of which he dissented. 
A company, even with limited liability, could not 
compete with a single capitalist ; and”ruin would 
attend upon the endeavour. Besides, if the bill was | 
really to benefit the working classes, why should the 
amount of capital be limited to 20,000/.? Why, 
also were insurance and banking companies excluded ? 
The bill was a delusion, and was not called for out | 
of the walls of that House. 


| 
























hours, the amendment was withdrawn, andthe vote 
agreed to. 

The vote of 215,000/. for public education in Ire- 
land, which Mr. CueerHam proposed to reduce by 
20001, was the subject of another long discussion; 
and this amendment was likewise ultimately with- 
drawn.—Two more votes having been agreed to, the 
Chairman reperted progress. 

The House then went into Committee upon the 
remaining clauses of the Excise Duties Bitz, but 
was ultimately counted out at twenty minutes past 
two o’clock. 





FUNERAL OF LORD RAGLAN. 


Tue Caradoc, with the remaigs of Lord Raglan on 
board, arrived in Cumberland Basin, Bristol, on Tues- 
day. As the vessel moved up the Avon, a gun, placed 
on Brandon Hill, fired at intervals; and in Kingroad 
she was received with a salute of nineteen guns from the 
battery of a private gentleman residing there. On 
Wednesday morning, at six o'clock, the body was trans- 
ferred from the Caradoc to the Star steamer—a fact 
which was announced by the muffled pealing of the 





tothe matter, with a view to discovering 

wome ‘substitute, a company had been established; 
and it was the object of this bill to satiction its being 
on the principle of limited liability.—The 

Was opposed by Lord RepEspaLe, wha 

“ to Suspending the standing order which 
that every bill should be referred to a select 

after being read a first time. 


THE BARONY OF FERMOY. 

_ Marl Gaaxvitte, in answer to Earl Dorey, said 
it was too late this session, according to the opinion 
Lord Chancellor, to get a decision on the case 
ie the t tothe Barony of Fermoy, but that 
. meanwhile the Government would not do 

aaything which might prejudice the question. 
read MetROPOLIs LocaL MANAGEMENT BILL was 
“second time ; as was the Dissenters’ Man- 
Ta Bru, and several other Acts of less note.— 
Buu, ENTERS’ Revier Bri, and the MorTMALN 
Were withdrawn for the session. 


| surprised that free-traders should oppose it. He 
| would urge the House to go into committee on the 


| bill day after day and morning after morning ; and, |the late Field-Marshal was deposited, on Friday, in a 
|if there was a general determination to waste time i 


| September. 


He therefore moved to | church bells, and by the firing of guns. The steamer 
defer the committee for three months.—This motion | then moved up the harbour, followed by a procession ‘of 
was supported by Mr. Gyn, not out of any objection fifty row-boats, all in mourning. Large masses of spee~ 
to the principle of the bill, but because he thought |tators looked on; the minute guns roared heavily ; the 
its machinery defective.—Mr. WitL1aM Brown and |bells tolled with muffled solemnity from the upper air of 
Mr. Strutt also opposed the measure; Mr, V. Scunty 'the church spires, and many of the houses in the tewn 
expressed his concurrence with the principle of |were hung with black. At the Quay-head, Princes- 
limited liability, but thought the details of the bill | street, the Mayor and Corporation received the body; 
required great consideration ; and Mr. Epwarp BALt |and a squadron of the 15th Hussars, together with # 
and Mr. Joun M‘Grecor spoke in favour of pro- | battery of field-artillery, the pensioners of ‘the district, 
ceeding with the committee.—Lord PAumersron and some men of the Land Transport Corps, lined the 
entreated the House not to waste time in useless route. The procession then moved up to the 
discussion, but to go at once into committee. ‘The from which point the hearse, attended only by the 
measure was a free trade measure, and he was mourning coaches, proceeded to Badminton, the i 
seat. 

In the vault belonging to the mansion the body of 


strictly private manner. A high-spirited soldier, ‘a 
in long speeches, they might have to sit perhaps till | brave and kind man, has thus been committed to his 
At any rate, no efforts should be final resting-place with a quiet simplicity befitting his 
wanting on the part of the Government to pass the character. The respectful regrets of all Englishmen will 


> IMPROVEMENTS COMPENSATION (IRELAND) | measure.—This threat was strongly rebuked by Mr, | attend upon him; but no real honour is conferred by 


BILL, 


The Commons 
Bone into commit! 


Mrrcwe.t ; and the discussion was renewed, the | talking, as some of our daily contemporaries have 


done, 
at their morning sitting, having | bill being opposed by several members, among whom | of “the mighty dead,” and reviving Mr. Toot’s fa~ 
tee in order to resume the discussion! was Mr. 


CARDWELL. Ultimately, however, Mr. ' vourite image of “ the silent tomb.’ 
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Tar Crimea has come almost to a 
dead lock; and expectation for the time takes the 
the 
Da: 


: 
: 
¢ 


of ascertained facts. The nang 4 a 
siege, however, progresses most favourably. 
after day, the hostile approaches lessen the dis- 
tance between themselves and the vuter fortifications, 
and the frequent sorties of the enemy seem to evince 
the amount of his apprehension. The fire of the Rus- 
sian ships in the harbour disturbs our men to a con- 
siderable extent, but does not prevent them from 
—— forward. On the 10th of July, General 
pson writes that at five o’clock a heavy fire was 
pecan upon the Redan by the Allied batteries. A 
patch from Marseilles of the 21st, says that the 
English coutingent has been increased, and that six 
thousand men, under the command of General Niel, 
will shortly leave the Bosphorus for the Crimea. 
Another communication of the same date states that 
the Allies are preparing an expedition with troops on 
board for landing; but the destination has nct tran- 
ps More gunboats have been sent to the Sea of 
zof and the Putrid Sea. So far all goes well; but it is 
anticipated that the next attack upon the Malakhoff 
will not take place until the end of the present month 
—that is tosay, until about the present time. In the 
meanwhile, the Russians are occupied in constructing 
new works for the defence. 

From Kars, we hear, in the first instance, that the 
Russians had commenced the siege, at a time when 
the Turkish force only amounted to 18,000 men ; 
and, in the second instance, that General Mouravieff 
has abandoned the attack. A reinforcement of 20,000 
Turks is to be immediately sent thither, and the 
Pacha of Trebizond has ordered a levy en masse for 
that purpose ; but the Christians are said to have 
refused, or at any rate to have set conditions to their 
co-operation. So much for the privilege of fighting 
lately accorded to the non-Mahometan population of 
Turkey. It is speculated that General Mouravieff’s 
object in retiring from Kars is in order to surprise 
Erzeroum, or to attack the Turks in the field. 

An article has appeared in the Moniteur de la 
Flotte, in which we read as follows : 

“ The construction of the battery at the extremity of 
Careening Bay, which is intended to prevent the Rus- 
sian shipping from bringing their broadsides to bear 
against us, asin the attack of the 18th of June, must 
now be nearly completed. That battery, if we be cor- 
rectly informed, will be armed with guns of the largest 
calibre, and mortars 4 plaque, the terrible fire of which 
will oblige the remnant of the Russian fleet to seek 
refuge in sofme remote corner of the immense bay, unless 
the commanders resolutely accept battle, and prefer, for 
the first time since the beginning of the siege, to have 
their ships sunk by other hands than their own... . . 
The Russian army in the field has been ordered to 
attempt a diversion. A letter from Balaklava states 
that a Russian corps of from 35,000 to 40,000 men, sup- 





posed to be under the orders of General Luders, had made 
its appearance on the heights of Mackenzie. The enemy 
evidently intends to make a diversion in favour of the 


Malahkoff Tower, which we so closely menace. Be this | 


as it may, this new move of the Russians has in nowise 


interrupted our works ; and, if they think proper to offer | 


us battle, they will be well received.” 
In the want of certain intelligence, 


— 


THE LEADER. 


Minister of War has received the following despatch from 
the Crimea, datefl July 25, 3-a.m. :— 

‘“* After a brisk cannonade, the Russians made a sortie, 
about midnight, on the left of the Little Redan. As we 
are now quite close to them, it did not take the enemy 
one minute to reach our gabionnades. They were vigo- 
rously received by the Chasseurs-a-pied of the Imperial 
Guard, and by some companies of the 10th Regiment 
of Infantry of the Line. 

“The Russians beat a hasty retreat, leaving some 
wounded, and eight killed, between our ambuscades and 
the fosse of the place. A very dark night enabled them 
to carry off the others. 

“ This affair does honour to Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Texis of the Infantry, and to Captain Lecocq, of the En- 
gineers. General Bisson was on duty in the trenches.” | 





THE SULTAN’S LETTER TO THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH | 
GENERALS. 

The Sultan recently addressed an autograph letter to 
the late Lord Raglan, and another to General Pelissier, 
thanking them respectively for the valour and heroism 
of their troops 

“I experience,” writes the Sultan, “a feeling of high 
satisfaction that a thing so terrible as war should have 
been the means of uniting my people with the great 
nations of the west by indissoluble bonds. As long as 
the noble thirst for glory shall make the human heart 
beat, those who have struggled with fraternal emula- | 
tion, those who have mixed their blood together on a | 
foreign soil, will remember companions whom they | 
regard as brothers. What has hitherto been the scourge 
of mankind will have procured the satisfactory result of 
bringing nearer to each other the people whose Govern- 
ments were already allies; this war will bear the germs 
of a durable peace, rich in wholesome fruit, between na- | 
tions who desire to appreciate one another.” | 

The letter concludes with this sentence:—‘I pray | 
God to give you the most glorious success, and to have 
you in His holy keeping’—words which become sin- 
gular from being addressed by a Mahometan to a Chris- 
tian. At the bottom we find the date as follows:— 
“ Palace of Tchéregan, the 12th Schewal, 1271.” 





THE HANGO MASSACRE. 

The Journal de St. Pétersbourg of July 7th publishes 
another long statement relative to the Hango affair, in 
the course of which the writer remarks :—“ No signal 
was made to give timely information to our authorities 
of the approach of a flag of truce to parley. No con- 
sent was asked, no permission granted, to authorise a 
landing: the boat ran on shore, the crew landed, the 
officer advanced into hostile territory without permission, 
without any legal recognition of his quality—in a word, 
at his own risk and peril. He fell into our power, ex- 
posing his life and the lives of his crew to the chances of 
a surprise.” 

The old accusation is repeated, that the English had 
made use of “artifices ;” and the Russians, it is added, 
are justified in counteracting these. ‘‘ We have done so at 
Hango. We declare it openly.” The writer then says 
that the English no doubt regret the failure of an expe- 
dition which they sought “to carry out with impunity 


| under cover of a white flag.” The existence of the 


| 


white flag is theréfore admitted, and Russia is self- 
convicted of violating it. The gist of the complaint 
against our countrymen lies in the assertion that, after 
the delivery of the prisoners, and when the legitimate 
mission of the party wag at an end, the intruders walked 
about fifty yards towards the village. Nothing, however, 


a great many | can be advanced in defence of the sudden and treacherous 


rumours have been flying about, to the effect that | nat f th ne 
Ismail Pacha has announced to his troops the ap- ae 


proaching opening of a campaign in Bessarabia; that 
the inhabitants of Odessa are in a state of consider- 
able fear of an seeping attack from the Allies; 
and that Gene Simpson, feeling himself “not 
strong enough for the place,” has requested to be 
relieved from the chief command. In the midst of 
these shadowy phantasmagoria, which dilate and 
contract, appear and disappear, in the fluctuating 
cloud-land of gossip, comes the detailed Russian ac- 
count of the French and English attack of the 18th, 


describing over in, only from a Muscovite point 
of kin the bloody realities of that ghastly death- 
wrestle. 


_ The health both of the French and English armies 
is improving, cholera being far less than it was; but a | 
despatch from General Simpson mentions, in terms | 


Colonel Vico, French Commissioner to the English | 
army. A later despatch from the Commander-in- | 
Chief speaks of the death, from wound 
Maunsell, of the 39th Regiment. 

Death has also carried away General Todleben, the 
defender of Sebastopol, and a man of genius and 
marvellous energy. The death of Schamyl is now 
considered certain; not so the cause of it. Rumour, 
however, speaks of his having become Russianised 
since the release by the late Czar of his son; in con- | 
ere of which, it is said, his subject chiefs have | 
8 him. Raglan, Schamyl, Nachimoff, Todleben— 
all gone within a few weeks! 


SORTIE AGAINST THE FRENCH. 








| there. 


vessels and stores in the sea of Azof. Most of the Greek 


8, of Captain remberg, in Bavaria, of the 8th, says :—‘ The police 
| yesterday arrested two Russian agents as they were 


| here has been placed under surveillance. 
| gunsmiths have, it is said, been engaged for Russia by 


| tingent advantages.” 


A RUSSIAN 
The Monitewr of Friday morning announces that the duction of the army will be 50,000,000 florins (the florin 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg also publishes a letter 
from Prince Dolgorouki to Admiral Dundas, dated 
July 11, informing him that, in addition to Cronstadt, 
Sweaborg, and Revel, flags of truce will be also received 
at Libau, Windau, Wasa, and Tornea. 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 


| Te Sea or Azor.—Colonel Ogilvie, commanding a 


Turkish brigade at Yeni-Kaleh, returned a few days ago, 
on account of his health, from the sea of Azof. Accord- 
ing to his account, things are going on pretty smoothly 
The fortifications are assuming daily a more re- | 
assuring character. The Sphinx, Captain Willmot, and 
the little gunboats, are diligently searching after Russian 


and Russian inhabitants have quitted, and the Tartars 


of the deepest regret, the death—we believe, though wid o- oe seep te geen Cee) 


it is not so stated, from the pestilence—of Lieutenant- | Arabat. 


The Russians are fortifying the Isthmus of 
The Circassians are said to have returned to 
Anapa.—-Times Correspondent. 

Russian AGents 1x Bavarta.—A letter from Nu- 


about to leave by railway with two gunsmiths whom 
they had engaged, and a Russian officer who has arrived 
Several of our 


the promise of a fixed salary of five hundred silver 
roubles (the rouble is about four francs) and many con- 


Tue Austen Army.—THE Danvuse.—The Vienna 
Minister of Finance estimates that the saving which will 
be effected in the course of the present year by the re- 








(No. 279, Sa: 
is about two francs fifty cents). The PROG: ps 
that the corn merchants at Views ‘ad eae — 
Galatz that the fears which had been Tom 
blockade of the Danube were unfounded; but 
lowness of the water formed an obstacle to exp, 
Tue Foreien Lecion.—A Prussian paper 
the terms of agreement between the F Legion 
the English Government. We read :—“ M. de ball 
heim, an ex-officer of the Brunswick army ee ? 
taken to raise 10,000 men, including officers, “om 
of 102. per head. The men who enlist are to He 
oath of fidelity to the Queen, are to engage to a 
the whole war and a year longer, and are to wer fae 
they may be required. At the expiration of their period 





















i 2 “s 


| of service, the non-commissioned officers and 


to receive a year’s pay, and to be conveyed either to “ 


| own country, or to Canada, where land is to be amie 


them. The officers’ pay is to be the same as that of 
officers in the English army. No provision has been 
made for officers and soldiers who may become unfit for 
service, but they may receive pensions from the genero. 
sity of the Queen.” 

Tue ENGLISH PRISONERS IN Russta.—An extract 
from a letter respecting Colonel Kelly, Captains Framp- 
ton and Clarke, and Lieutenants Clowes Duff, Chad- 
wick, and Byron, has appeared in the Times, The 
writer complains of the slowness of our in 
exchanging them. The French prisoners, itis said, are 
all exchanged already. 

ARRIVAL OF MORE Russian Prisoners ar Lewes,— 
On Friday week a party of Russian prisoners from Sg. 
bastopol, consisting of four officers and six men, arrived 
at Lewes. 

Sir Epmunp Lyons, under date July 10, encloses a 
report from Lieutenant Hewett, describing the destruc- 
tion of the floating bridge in the Straits of Genitchi, 
under a heavy fire of musketry. Ji 
ordinary seaman, who cut the hawsers, is mentioned 
with particular encomium. He was wounded, but got 
seriously, 

ApwiraL Dunpas encloses a report from Captain 
Yelverton, having reference to the operations of that 


| officer in the Gulf of Finland, when some of the Russiay 


defences were surveyed, and a contest was kept up for 
an hour with soldiers on the shore. The death of Mr, 
Story, midshipman of the Arrogant, is mentioned by the 
Admiral with great regret. From a non-official account, 
it appears that Mr. Story was killed by the accidental 
ignition of a rocket on board the boat, which blew him 
into the water, where, it is supposed, he sunk. One of 
the.sailors was also killed, and otbers severely burnt. 

Sir GeorGe Brown arrived in London at the latter 
end of last week. 

REINFORCEMENTS OF FRENCH Troops continue to 
depart from Marseilles to the seat of war. 

CONTRABAND OF WaAr.—The ish Government 
has forbidden the export to Prussia of iron plates of 
5-16ths of an inch and over, and of half-inch bar-ira 
and steel, as contraband of war. The Prussians think 
that we have in these instances stretched our interpreta- 
tion of the prohibition to an unwarrantable extent. 

Miro.awsk1, the leader of the insurrection in Prussian 
Poland in 1846, is mentioned in the literary circles of 
Berlin as the author of the celebrated Brussels pamphlet 
on the War, which was attributed to Prince Napoleon. 

Tue NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT has refused to allow 
the exportation of grain and biscuits for the army inthe 
Crimea, and has given an impertinent reply to the 
application of the English Minister on the subject. 

Ap»uraL Nacurmorr.—The report of the death of 
this commander is confirmed. Rear-Admiral Pamphilof 
has succeeded him in the command of the vessels and 
port of Sebastopol. - 

Tue Russtan ReryrorcemENts.—The Vienna Mil- 
tary Gazette, in the course of an article presenting 4 
deliberate survey of the posture of affairs in the Crimea, 
asserts that two of the Grenadier divisions which had 
marched from Poland have already arrived before Sebas- 
topol. The Gazette considers that the Allies are already 
over-matched in the Crimea. 

A Russtan ForriGn Lecron.—It appears from 4 1 . 
port just addressed to the Swiss Chambers that attempts 
have been made on the part of Russia to obtain 
in the canton of Zurich, 

THe CHOLERA IN THE FRENCH Army.—Cholera (says 
the Paris correspondent of the Times) has almost em! 


‘disappeared, and fever has not supervened, among 


French troops. During the month of June, the losses 
by cholera amounted to 3000 dead; but few cases 10" 
occur. I am enabled to give you on 0} heap 
the exact loss the French sustained in the affairs of d 
7th and 18th—400 men left dead on the field; and 

nearly 5000 who were wounded 650 died. thst 

Tne Aprroacnes To SEpasToroL.—It is said re 
one hundred and forty métres is the distance at a 
French now remain from the walls of 
not forty métres, as was lately announced. 

Tua Aures are preparing to render permanent 0 
blockade of the Russian ports, and to establish 
camps at Constantinople and on the Danube. to Br 

Hariz Pacua has left Trebizond on his way 
zeroum. He had with him about 1500 men eet 
Rayahs). One thousand five hundred more od 
depart. Hafiz Pacha hopes to recruit several 
on the road. 
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: THE POLICE INQUIRY. 
of Inquiry into the conduct of the 
a large mass of additional evi- 
the previous accounts of the 
the constables (often to people who 
offence whatever), and 9 ere 
itement r. Inspector, or Superintendent, Hughes, 
on a witness, pale with passion. One 
with such violence that the blow was 
" oa In Park-street, the police made a 
at the people, and there was a cry of 
In the park, the people were 
sometimes by different bodies of police in opposite 
directions, aie driven backwards and forwards. “I 
should say,” remarked a witness, ‘‘the police had been 
oa stronger than water.” A degree of 


in taking the constables’ numbers arose from 
Be el 
told 


work on the men’s collars; and one policeman 

man that if he attempted to take his num- 

arrest him for intimidating the police in 

poy emp their duty. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 

o rover in intimidating some of the con- 

stables. ” Hie seized hold of a policeman’s truncheon, and 

threatened to knock him down; and he afterwards did the 

thing with two others. The people were so pleased 

=o this act of courage, that they carried him about, 
. But the 


: cells. Some of the prisoners com- 
crane tha they had not had any food for twenty-four 
hours; and they were told that the rule is that none 
given, without payment, for forty-eight hours. If 
be the case, it is a most disgraceful rule. 
case against the police having been concluded, 
evidence in their favour was received, and on Tuesday 
Sir Richard Mayne was examined. He produced some 
of the half-hourly returns sent to him from Mr. Hughes 
on the 1st of July, and from these it would seem that 
the disturbance was of the slightest kind, almost entirely 
confined to the people making a noise. At half-past 
four, Sir Richard ordered the police to “‘ act vigorously.” 
Of Mr. Hughes the witness spoke very highly, and 
mentioned that he had been five-and-twenty years in 
the force ; but admitted that he had once been fined 40s. 
for entering a house and arresting a person without a 
warrant, and had been complained against for preventing 
the people entering a certain door in Chelsea Hospital 
during the lying in state of the Duke of Wellington. 

Sir Richard Mayne, on Wednesday, denied the asser- 
tion that, on account of the war, there have lately been 
many fresh men ; yet it appeared that 822 were taken 
on in 1854. With respect to the opinion which has been 

expressed, to the effect that there are a great many 
Irishmen in the force, Sir Richard etated the proportion 
to have been as follows at the close of last year :— 
4416 English, 145 Scotch, and 370 Irish.—After Sir 
Richard had concluded his evidence, several witnesses 
were called, who deposed to the forbearance of the police 
and the rough character of the mob ; but it was admitted 
that the truncheons were used. 


? 





OUR CIVILISATION. 
ASSIZE CASES. 

Bunciary.—-William Jessop, Benjamin Jessop, and 
James Ransome, were indicted at Chelmsford for a bur- 
in the house of Thomas Rumball, a farmer. Mr. 
who is eighty-four years of age, was awa- 

kened between two and three o'clock on the morning of 
the 28th of April by his bedroom window being broken 
in, and by the entrance of four men. Me got out of 
bed, took a cutlass, and went towards the men; but 
the weapon was wrested from him, and he was knocked 
down and cut over the face, though not very seriously. 
His daughter came to his assistance, but was also 
knocked down, and cut about the head and hand. Miss 
Rumball’s niece likewise entered the room, and was 
asked by her aunt for a light. Upon saying she could 
not find a lucifer, William Jessop, according to her 


id . ” j 
account, said, “ Here’s a lucifer,” and gave her one~an 


act on the improbability of which the tounsel for the 
did not fail to comment. Mr. Rumball, being 
apprehensive for his life, consented to show the burglars 
Money was to be found; and they took a 
Sovereigns, and a pocket-book containing a 100. 
All the prisoners were identified ; but Miss 
had some doubt with respect to Ransome 
time she saw him after the robbery. On 
occasion, she stated that she felt sure he was 
leves. Mr. Justice Wightman, however. 
Was not sufficient evidence to convict him, 
a8 therefore acquitted. The two Jessops were 
» and sentenced to fifteen years’ transporta- 
- Sumball mentioned that this was the third 
had been broken into and robbed within 
teen months. 
cases of burglary were then investigated 
Same jury, and the prisoners were convicted. 
burglaries have been lately committed in Essex 
-_ Supposed to consist partly of country and 
London thieves; but the confederation has 
broken up by the exertions of the Essex police. 
York se a Sykes was found guilty at 
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There had been a rustic feast at an inn at Owleston ; 
several of the party left the house in a state of intoxica- 
tion; a quarrel ensued, and Crooks was killed by blows 
from a cart-prop dealt either by Sykes, or with his con- 
currence. Three other men had already been tried and 
convicted of particiffation in the affair; and Sykes was 
now sentenced to six years’ penal servitude.—A case of 
manslaughter was also tried on the Oxford Circuit. 
Alfred Hopkins had been to Worcester races with his 
sweetheart ; a feeling of jealousy and anger was pro- 
duced by Hopkins desiring to dance with another young 
woman; the girl to whom he was engaged ran down to 
the banks of the river, followed by the accused, and 
both fell in. The girl was drowned; but some doubt 
was suggested as to whether she had not thrown herself 
in. The jury, however, found the prisoner guilty, and 
he was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment and 
hard labour.—On the same day, and at the same court, 
a case of attempted murder arising out of jealousy was 
tried. Thomas Hiden had been cast off by his sweet- 
heart; meeting her walking with another lover, he 
pulled out a revolver, and fired at her and at the man; 
but both times the weapon merely flashed in the pan, and 
he was taken into custody. A plea of insanity was set 
up ; but the prisoner was found guilty, and sentence of 


two of his friends, he gave them an invitation to dinner, 
with a view to patching up past differences; this they 
accepted. After a time, Judge got riotous and dis- 
orderly, struck Hurlock several violent on the head 


with one of the fire-irons, and fractured his skull. He 
now lies in the London Hospital in a precarious con- 
dition. The prisoner was remanded for a week. 
Mary Louisa Sawyer Sr. Vincent, with two 
aliases, was found Guilty at the Middlesex Sessions of 
obtaining, by false pretences, money and goods from Mr. 
Sutton, a linendraper, and from another person. The 


particulars of this case have already 
Leader. The prisoner, who claims to 
several high families, has victimised at least twenty 
tradesmen in a similar way. 
A Spanisu Rerucee.—Pedro Vacheo, described 
a Carlist, who had been expelled first from Spain, and 
afterwards from France on account of belonging to @ 
secret society supposed to have been connected with the 
late attempted assassination, was on Wednesday charged 
at Lambeth with stealing a bottle of catsup. The pri- 
soner could not speak a word of English; but it would 
seem that he committed the offence from 
was discharged, and, after leaving the court, 
ded to a suggestion that he should enlist in 


: 





death was recorded.—Several other cases of manslaugh- 
ter, chiefly caused by drunkenness, have been tried in 
various parts of the country. 

Go.tp Pixs A Necessary or Lire.—A Cambridge 
tradesman brought an action against a youth who had 
recently been a pensioner of Caius College, to recover a 
bill for 6. 7s., two of the items of which were two gold 
breast-pins. Mr. Baron Park directed the jury that the 
defendant, being an infant, could only be made liable for 
necessaries, but that articles the want of which would 
make him lose caste in society might be esteemed as 
such. The judge did not think the gold pins could be 
so regarded; but the jury did, and therefore to that 
extent returned a verdict for the tradesman. 

Antuony Huxtas_e was tried at Exeter for ill- 
treating Edward Lancy, a lunatic. The facts (which 





were related in the Leader about two months ago) 
disclosed the most shocking and cruel neglect ; yet the 
Judge said he did not think the evidence showed 
wilful disregard of the lunatic, and Huxtable was in con- 
sequence acquitted. This may be law; but it is neither 
justice, humanity, nor sense. 


BurRGLARY AND ATTEMPTED MurRDER AT PrmMLico.— 
Mr. Kitson, living in Warwick-street, Pimlico, having 
gone out of town for a few days, left his house in charge 
of his servant girl and her grandfather. 
of the night of Sunday week, the premises were entered 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
Tue Murrary Cottece at SanpHurst.—The re- 
port of the Select Committee on the Sandhurst 
College has been published, and is very favourable 
respect to the general management of that institution. 
The committee agree with most of the existing arrange- 
ments; but they incline to think that the present system 
of steps is capable of improvement, that the study of 
military history would be beneficial, and that the exami- 
hations might be conducted with greater advantage by 
parties unconnected with the college. They 
that the commissioners should carefully consider the 
course of study, and make such alterations as may be 
deemed requisite. The public will learn with satisfaction 
that the degrading practice of “ fagging” is not tolerated 
at Sandhurst. 

Tue GUARDS AND THE Dustin Porice.—The attempt 
to enlist men from the Dublin police for the Guards has 
been a complete failure. The men were paraded in the 
court-yard of the Castle on Friday week, and were ad- 
dressed by Colonel Browne, who, in the course of a very 
animated speech, said it would make him ten years 


| younger if the standard of England were planted on the 


In the course | Walls of Sebastopol by a Dublin policeman. The 
seals ‘enka | however, remained unmoved by this “ blarney ;” 


by burglars ; a large amount of property was carried off, | only four ultimately volunteered. They consider it an 


and the girl was shockingly injured on the head and 
body. There is very little chance of her recovery. 
Isaac Pinnock has been tried and found guilty of 
the murder of Mr. Benjamin Cheney. The circum- 
stances were detailed in the Leader of July 14th. 
Pinnock has since, acccording to the Northampton Herald, 
made a full confession of his guilt. The murder, it 


seems, was premeditated for some days, and was prompted 


by revenge. 

MURDER OF A POLICEMAN AT SHEFFIELD.—A despe- 
rate attack, for the purpose of robbery, was recently 
made on an Irishman of the name of Shannon, a clothes 
dealer in Westbar Green, Sheffield, a part of the town 
infested by disreputable Irish. Two of the thieves sub- 
sequently made off; and three policemen who came up 
took the third into custody. It was night; and the 
constables, fearing a rescue, sent for further assistance, 
and for a cab. Upon the arrival of the vehicle and the 
additional policemen, the thief, handcuffed and ironed, 
was brought out; but a large mob had assembled, a 
fight ensued (rendered more alarming by the absence of 
any gaslight), large stones were thrown, and two of the 
policemen were dreadfully injured, one dying the next 


night. The prisoner was ultimately rescued, but was , horizontal, and in opposite directions. At 


recaptured on the following day. 

Wire Mvurper.—On Sunday last, a woman, who 
with her husband had taken lodgings in the house the 
night before, was found with her throat cut in a tat¥ern 
in Rochdale. The husband left the house early on the 
morning in question, and has not since been heard of. 


Murper sy Boys.—John Fitzpatrick and Alfred |0ne shot falls on the bearer put ready to 


Breen, each about ten years of age, have been committed 
for trial at Liverpool for the murder of James Fleeson, a 
lad of seven. A dispute having arisen, Fitzpatrick 
struck the child on the head with a brick, and, while he 
was insensible, threw him, with the assistance of Breen, 
into the Leeds and Liverpool canal, where he soon sank. 
The transaction was witnessed by several boys; but 
every obstacle was placed in the way of the police find- 
ing out the offenders. 

ASSAULTING A “ Knopstick.”—At Worship-street, a 
journeyman hearth-rug maker named Charles Judge, 
was charged with assaulting John Hurlock, formerly his 
fellow-labourer. The prisoner, with others, had left their 
places in consequence of their employer making a reduc- 
tion in the wages of his men, and they had since endea- 
voured to form an association to resist such reductions. 
Hurlock refused to join this society, but remained in his 
old situation, in consequence of which he incurred the 


f the manslaughter of Joseph Crooks. } bad feeling of the deserters. Meeting the prisoner and 


insult to be asked now that men are scarce, when they 
have been passed over on many previous occasions, 
Snot-Heatine Furnaces.—On Saturday an e 
mental trial, under the inspection of Lieutenant- 
Eardley Wilmot and Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. Yorke, 
was made, in the Arsenal at Woolwich, of two portable 
shot-heating furnaces of nearly equal dimensions. One 
of them is an improvement on Captain Adderson’s inven- 
tion, as it contains an extra rack, or second tier, and 
double fire; so that fifteen 82 and eighteen 24-pounders 
were on at the same time. The fixe was laid at three 
o'clock precisely, and well kept up for twenty minutes, 
after which the furnace was filled. i minutes 
were allowed to heat the shot. The first was then 
withdrawn, and thrown on a heap of deal sha‘ 
which instantly ignited; and ten minutes later a 
second was extracted red-hot, and laid on a 
of wood, which burnt to a cinder. A constant 


minute’s intermission. 





‘thus to pass twice over the fire below, and 
| has been longest in the furnace must alwa: 


Lieutenant Beaumont, of the Royal Engineers. This 
| furnace combines simplicity of arrangement with facility 
lof working. The racks, or tiers, are inclined, reper > 
the upper tier furthest from the door are two 
to allow the shot when sufficiently heated to 
llower tier and roll to the exit-traps. Each 
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first taken out. By simply turning the 
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a place is left on the upper tier for another cold 

A CuHeck on Enuisrment.—“ A Looker 
to the 7imes:—“In rural districts, such as 
merset (whence I write), the great proportion 
active, labouring young men are members of 
in most of the rules by which these are 
which prohibits members entering the Queen 
under penalty of forfeiting all claim to the money 
have paid to the funds. Could not an act be 
rendering such prohibition illegal, or void? 
numbers of young men who would at once join 
if it were not for this restriction causing them 
several pounds.” 
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THE FRENCH LOAN. 
Accorpina to letters from Paris, the anticipation is 
that the applications for the new French loan of 
30,000,0007. will amount to about 100,000,000. The 





Government will therefore have reason to 
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The profit offered by the French Government 
hag ,been in each case nearly 34 per cent., while in the 
16,000,000/. English apse contracted with Megsrs. 
Rothschild. the margin was only 2 per cent. 
that the main plea in favour of a popular subscription is, 
that it distributes among the masses instead of among a 
few capitalists whatever gain may arise, but coastionti 
so, far frem. achieving this, end, it an effect. 
exactly contrary. The gain to individual sub- 
scriber under 50f, rente is.only about 1/. 10s., even if he 
be, able to supp 


to, speculaters for a few francs. The advantage there- 
fore falls into the hands ofa limited number, just. as 
under the old method, with this difference, that they are 
not persons of equal respectability; and when it, is 
estimated that to cause it to be obtained many thousand 
applicants have spent for the past week entire nights 
outside the Government offices, and thus unfitted them- 
selves for wholesome, labour, to say nothing of the 
demoralisation inevitable from the chicanery of specula- 
tive agents among the people, it will be admitted that 
the innovation presents no feature by which it can be 
permanently recommended—F rom the Times City Article, 
Thursday. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

A RECENT statement that M. de Fonton, the Russian 
Minister at Hanover, has been appointed to act also for 
Russia at Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, is said to be 
incorrect; M. C. Koudriaffsky having been nominated 
Chargé at the latter places. The other general diplo- 
matic arrangements of Russia now are, that Baron 
Brunow acts at Darmstadt and the Germanic Confédera- 
tion, M. de Kisseleff at Rome, Prince Gortschakoff at 
Vienna, M. de Titoff at Stutgardt, and M. de Fonton 
at_ Hanover and Oldenburg. M. de Balabini, formerly 
at Paris, takes M. de Fonton’s place as Councillor of the 
Embassy at Vienna. 

Some correspondence found on the dead body of a Car- 
list chief discloses a few particulars connected with the 
designs and objects of the late insurrection. The move- 
ment was to take place simultaneously in various parts 
of the northern provinces; the Count de Montemolin 
was to be at the head, and his brother Don Juan was to 
have the chief command in Catalonia. The writers, 
however, complain that, while a great deal of money 
was being spent, the people did not appear correspond- 
ingly earnest. in the Carlist cause.—The band of rebels 
commanded by the brothers Hierros are following a 
brigandish life in Old Castile; and the Captain-Ge- 
neral of the province has commanded the inhabitants of 
the villages, to give immediate notice of the arrival of 
Caglists, under certain penalties, A watchman is to be 
kept constantly in the church-tower of each village, 
The Carlists, on their side, threaten vengeance on all 
who betray them. 

Andalusia, Navarre, and Aragon, are suffering greatly 
from cholera, The Times Madrid correspondent says 
that General Shelley and all his family have been car- 
ried off by it at their country seat near Seville. . 

‘We continue to hear, through the neutral states of 
Germany, accounts of the distressed condition of the 
lauded proprietors and. of the. mercantile classes of 
Russia. The. restrictions placed. upon commerce by the 
blockade; the large draughts made from the serfs, or 
laud-cultivating classes, in order ta keep up the army 
to-the requisite standard; and the constantly-inereasing 
burden of taxation,.are all, working their effect upon 
the very life of Russia, and producing a sense of depres- 
sion and alarm. ‘“‘ We cannot hold out against this 
bloeleade another year,” is a remark. which, is said to be 
now/constantly made, 

In, the spring of last. year, the exportation of com 
from. Odessa. was, prohibited by the Russian Govern- 
ment; but it was announced that the value of the stock 
would be handed over to the several, proprietors. in, the 
formpof ready money. Several months passed, however, 
without the owners receiving anything beyond an, ac- 
knowledgment of the amount in hand. At length, in 
angwer to several remonstrances, the Russian. Govern- 
ment. appointed a committee to inquire into the: matter ; 
and, after considerable delay, an announcement appears 
toythe effeet that the decision of the eommittee-is to be 


submit it.to the Minister of War, who will submit it to 
the Ministerial Committee, who will, of course (though 
this is not stated), submit it to the Emperor, who, per- 
haps, will submit, it to his. brother Constantine; and, 
after all these submittals, the final decision is to be 
‘ ee on ee coma ”— which, no 
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According to the official Austrian C i the 
Austro-Venetian Central Assemblies are to be.convoked 
by deere. These assemblies form the bases. of the 
een representation. previously decided on. 

same paper contradicts officially the statement. of 
the Cologne Gazette, that Baron ps a had been re- 
called from Paris, and Baron de Bourqueney from 
Vienna. 

The news of the fire at. Novgorod is contradicted. It 
is to Wladimir, in the government of Volbynia, that the 
statement applies. 

The Arabs of the pachalic of Tripoli have revolted. A 
bedy of Turkish troops sent against them were driven 
back into the city with a loss of from 1700 to 2000. 

M. Pacheco is about to, present a memorial to the 
Spanish Government on. the differences with the court of 
Rome, and a circular will be sent to foreign courts. 
Some troybles, said to be not of political origin, have 
broken ont at Badajoz, but have been appeased, 

De Felici, who attempted the life of Cardinal Antonelli, 
was decapitated at Rome on the 11th inst. He made no 
confession, 

It will be particularly gratifying to the English public 
to learn that the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s last victim, 
the wretched Cecchetti, who was imprisoned: for the 
crime of reading the Bible with his own family, and 
whose sentence was commuted to exile on the application 
of the British Minister at Florence, has arrived in Turin ; 
and the Piedmontese Government, at the instance of 
Mr. Erskine, our Chargé d’Affaires there, has given 
Cecchetti employment. in one of the royal tobacco manu- 
factories. — Times Turin Correspondent. 

Several Mazzinian plots have, it is said, been dis- 
covered in various parts of Italy, and a simultaneous 
movement, with a republican and democratic object, is 
dreaded by the authorities. In Naples, the Government 
is agitated by feara of a politico-military revolt. 

The Neapolitan Government is showing its sympathy 
with Russia by immediately publishing any news un- 
favourable to the Allies, and keeping back as long as 
possible their successes, 

The affair of the Black Warrior, long pending between 
the Government of the United States and that of Spain, 
has at last been:settled. The amount to be paid by the 
Spanish Government by way of indemnity, for which 
300,000 dollars was asked at first, has been reduced to 
40,000 dollars, which Spain has agreed to pay in order 
to put an end to the question. 

An Imperial Russian ukase (says a telegraphic de- 
spatch from Berlin) forbids the Jews to settle as agricul- 
turists or to purchase land in the Governments of 
Tchernigeff and Poltawa. It is reported that the local 
boards of administration in Poland are to be dissolved 
and incorporated with the Government offices at St. 
Petersburg. Marshal Paskiewitsch is understood to 
have expressed a desire to withdraw from office. _Poli- 
tical offenders are subjected to martial law in Poland. 

A communication from Marseilles of July 24th states 
that the conditions relative to the guarantee of the loan 
by the Turkish Government have been exchanged be~ 
tween the Porte, Lord Stratford, and M, Benedetti. The 
5,000,0007. have been lent by Rothschilds at six per 
cent, interest. The Duke of Newcastle and Omar Pacha 
have arrived at Constantinople. 

A long despatch from Baron Manteuffel to Count 
Armim, dated July 5th, has been published. With a 
degree of misty circumlocution which is perfectly marvel- 
lous, the Baron says—or seems to say—that the position 
of Prussia remains, and will remain, unchanged ; that 
she still refuses to participate in the treaty of December 
2nd; that she cannot approve of all the objects of the 
Western Alliance; that she agrees with the first two 
points, without binding herself to all four; and that she 
will be constantly prepared to defend, by arms if neces- 
sary, the interests.of Germany from all attacks. 

The Pays contradicts the report of Count Walewski 
having announced to the French diplomatic agents that 
the Western Powers no longer feel themselves bound by 
the four guarantees. As, however, Lord Palmerston 
has repudiated, so far as England is concerned, these 
antiquated “ points,” there can be little doubt that the 
Frengh Government has in fact done the same. 

Ethem Pacha has been sent on another mission to the 
Crimea. The Porte has accepted the conditions pro- 
posed by France and England for the guarantee of the 
loan to be contracted by the Ottoman Government. 

The French Emperor and Empress have left for the 
Pyrenees, but will shortly return to Paris. 

Half of Chamouni has been, destroyed by fire: fortu- 
nately, no lives haye been lost. In reference to this 
melancholy visitation, Mr. Albert Smith has expressed 
his readiness. to receive any subscriptions, however 
small, for the present aid of the poor and excellent 
people of the village. These sums are to be sent to the 
Box-office of. the Egyptian-hall. 

The natives of the Danubian Principalities resident in 
Paris have sent an address to Lord Clarendon, in which 
they express their mortification that the Allies did not 
arm the Danubian population against Russia; that a 
“ Romanee” was not present at the Conferences at 
Vienna; and that their country remains in the sole occu- 
pation.of Austria, They also. protest against anything 
being, done in future in reference to the Principalities 
without the previous.congent of the Principalities. 
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Tue Counr.—Princess. Alice has been» ‘a g 
searlatina. Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Es 


Louisa are convaleseent. 


doing any mischief. The Sunday « demonstrations? 
probably now extinct. 

America.—Mr. Jefferson Davis i 
making a speech, in Mississippi, on Prem. been 
He is stated to have observed that he would question; 
pretext raise the standard of the United States inna 
hinting that the present time offers a good oy Cries 
as the European Powers are engaged in wan, 
Germans have petitioned the President te 
their favour, in order to reseue them fromthe 
Government, which, they allege, has induced 
go to Nova Seotia under the false ‘pretence of: 
them work, and has then imprisoned them because of 
their refusal to enlist in the Foreign Legion. 
California we hear that the prosperous mining 
Auburn has been almost entirely destroyed by 
that a serious conflagration had also ocenrred 
Francisco. All remained quiet at’ Cuba at the latest 
dates ; but the news from Mexico represents: i 
as being in a very grave position, and the 
army as growing every day stronger and More success 
ful. A gale has destroyed in the harbour of Mazatlan 
several English merchant vessels with valuable cargoes, 
Colonel Walker and his party from Sam Francisco have 
according to one account, taken San Juan del Sur with. 
out resistance; but another report states that the in- 
vaders were defeated. The question between 
and Brazil has been settled amicably.’ 

Mysterious Dreatu.—A very painful and obscure 
case has been recently investigated before the coroner at 
Great Burdon, near Darlington. Mrs. Wooler, the wife 
of a gentleman of considerable property, was taken il}! 
early in last May, and was attended by Dr. Jackson, 
who, after a time, suspected, from certain symptoms 
which he observed, that his patient was taking small 
doses of arsenic. Mr. Wooler being dissatisfied with 
Dr. Jackson's treatment, two other medical gentlemen 
were called in, both of whom ultimately entertained the 
same suspicions as those which had already occured. to 
Dr. Jackson; and they were afterwards confirmed by an 
analytical examination. An antidote was given, by 
consent of all the three medical gentlemen; but Mis. 
Wooler died on the 27th of June from tetanic spasms. 
Her husband agreed to a post-mortem: examination, 
which disclosed the presence of arsenic From the fact 
of Mr. Wooler having often administered the medicines 
with his own hands, and from his having been seen by 
Dr. Jackson with a medicine basket containing arsenic,a 
painful feeling was aroused, and Mr. Wooler was himself 
examined at the inquest. Dr. Henzell, one of the me 
dical attendants, said that Mr. Wooler had often ex 
hibited a degree of pleasure at hearing of unfavourable 
symptoms, and that he received the news of his wits 
death with great coolness; but several other witnesses 
gave precisely opposite testimony, and the medicine 
basket, which was produced, was not found to contain 
any poison, The jury accordingly returned an ope 
verdict. 

Tue Statur or Sm Ronert Peet, at the,west ed 
of Cheapside, was on Saturday uncovered to the view of 
the public. A few City gentlemen were present; but 
there was no ceremony. 

‘Tne EArt or ANTRI died on the night of Wedne 
day week at his ancestral castle in Ireland, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Tue West Ixpres.—The latest news from the West 
Indies is devoid of interest. The islands, with the e 
ception of Porto Rico and St. Thomas, where yellow 
fever was making severe ravages, were healthy, but 
trade was extremely dull. An English 
schooner, the Charles, and a brig, the Atrato, have been 
lost, but only one life was sacrificed. bi 

Tae THames Water: IvrercerTine SEWERS.— 
reply to a deputation from the inhabitants of Walworite 
a few days ago, Sir Benjamin Hall stated that, under 
bill for the “ Better Local Management of ey 
polis,” one of the first. acts the Metropolitan oats 
Works would be called upon to perform would »e 
carry out two main intercepting sewers, one on each if 
of the river Thames, so that there would be no excuse 
the river was not speedily relieved from the sewage, “3, 
act, passed in 1852, would also come into operation 02 
the 31st of August, 1855, compelling. the nee 
water companies deriving their supply from the 
to take that supply from above Teddington Lok 
beyond the tjdal influence. Government wor 
steps to have the act enforced. + Great 

Ex-Prestent Fiimore (who is at present in St 
Britain) visited the beth glase we on’ . 
week, and embarked for Be in the evening. 

Baron RoruscHiLpD. AND THB CITY Rare 
—A deputation which waited on Baron 

yorted to. a meeti 
that his intention was to adhere to the rere ee 
the City, and te contest it. on every occasion 
occur, 
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Se ng at of Toi haat 


the hi says that the 
- there partly by post horses and 
water=railways inspiring him with great 


‘oLEswoRTH has been appointed to 

: ee pasedl in the Colonial Secretaryship. 

succeeds Sir William Molesworth in 
Sir Benjamin Hall . ‘ 

hip of Public Works. Sir Ben- 

soit sit evoessor inthe department of Public Health is 

not gang has recently addressed the Carlisle meet- 

of the Royal cultural Society. fi 
a Ricarp MAYNE has given permission to the 
; Newman Hall to deliver open-air sermons at 
Revere in the salar aperere 

iDENTS.—An action to recover compen- 

a ee received on the Great Northern Rail- 
pac been tried at the York Assizes, the plaintiff 
=e Mr. Hall, the Recorder of Doncaster. Owing, as 
NT at to the imperfect action of a pair of self- 
saci a ints,” used in transferring the train | 
ae ea another, the carriages ran off the line, | 
and that in which Mr. Hall was sitting broke down the | 

of a viaduct, and fell from a height of twenty- ; 
pone aod Mr. Hall was frightfully injured in almost 
prone part of his body, and has lost a year’s practice, 
poor being put to-very great expense for medical 
advice. It was contended that points such as were | 
loyed on this oceasion are highly dangerous, as, | 
without’ the constant guidance of a man, they may be 
from closing by the presence of a cinder or a | 
small stone; and one of the witnesses for the defence | 
admitted that he had written a letter to the papers, 
‘ such a circumstance as the only conceivable 
cause of the accident.. The train, moreover, was pro- 
from behind by an engine which was there placed ; 
and. this was also objected to as extremely perilous. 
After some deliberation, the jury returned a verdict for 
damages, 45007. 
Tir ceetatets Su0r MANUFACTORY AT WooLWICcH. 
—A report of Major General Harding to the Board of | 
Ordnance condemns the workmanship and materials of 
the Lancaster shell-foundry erected at the Woolwich 
Assenal Messrs. Fox and Henderson, the contractors, 
faye issued a counter-report, and maintain that, con- 
sidering the very difficult and trying circumstances under 
which the building was erected, the undertaking has 
been faithfully carried out. 

CapTAIn famus, many years manager of the Bir- 
mingham Branch of the Bank of England, is appointed 
managerof the branch which is about to be opened at 
the westend of the metropolis. 

Tus Sswers or Lonpon.—From official documents in 
the office of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, 
wélearn that within the rated area of the commission 
fle length of sewers is altogether 1334 miles; of these 
there are 400 miles of uncovered sewers and 934 miles 
of covered sewers; and of the 934 miles of covered 
sewers, 808 miles are formed of brick and 126 of pipe. 
Special reports have been made out for all parts requiring 
immediate attention, and the whole has been laid down 
ip’plan) There are still required about 400 miles of 
sewers, including 20 miles of old sewers which cannot 
berebuilt.. The total cost of works executed from 1849 
t) 1854, inclusive, amounts to 713,546/. 17s. 4d. The 
ttal cost of private works in the same period added to 
this sum would make it 1,116,0937. 9s. [The above 
figures, we believe, considerably understate the mileage 
oftubular sewers now successfully at work in the me- 
tropolia. Over 300 miles of these small self-scouring 
tubes, so’strenuously denounced a few years since as 
impracticable, are in use, with asaving to the public 
estimated at 200,000 —Ep. L. ] 

U Iv THE CHANNEL.—The United States 
mail steam-thip Baltic was detained twelve hours in the 
Channel on Saturday night on account of fog. About 
ten o'clock, she came in collision with the schooner 
Sarah Anne, laden with slates. The crew were saved, 
bubithe vessel was left in a sinking state. 

Tae Hox. Frank Vitirers.—A case bearing upon 
the character of this gentleman, whose liabilities and 
sudden flight created a great sensation about three 
months ago, came before the Vice Chancellor on Monday. 
The pane Mr. Wright, had discounted a bill of 
xchange for 10007. of the 10th of September, 1853, 
drawaby the Hon. Frank Villiers upon, and accepted 
+ ay Maidstone, and endorsed to one Clarke. This 

was from time to time renewed, the previous bill 
having been upon each occasion delivered up by the 

to Clarke, by whom it was cancelled and 
Upon the bill of. the 20th of October, 1854, 
drawn and accepted as before, becoming due, Wright 
to renew it for three months, whereupon Mr. 
endorsed to him another bill for 10007. dated the 
20th of January, 1855, drawn upon, and purporting to 
be accepted by, Lord Maidstone. In consideration of | 
thisrenewed bill the plaintiff delivered up the bill of | 
October, 1854, to Mr. Villiers, by whom it was cancelled 
The bill when it became due was dis- 
howoured, Mr. Villiers absconded, and it appeared that | 
Dpertance of: Lord Maidstone upon the bill was a | 
, plaintiff, however, conceiving that Lord 
Maidstone was bound in equity to pay the amount, filed. | 
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serene ser t him ; and to this the defendant demurred 
upon the ground that the genuine bill had been 
The demurrer was allowed. ree 


eee 


that Omar Pasha had gone to Constantinople for the 
purpose of making respecting some mili- 
tary eqepments, but he had no intention of resigning 


Jacques Batmat.—A letter from Mr. Albert Smith | his 


appears in the J'%imes, in which the writer says that he 
has received a communication from M. Edouard Tairraez, 
of Chamouni, who “tegards the story of the discovery of 
the Swiss guide's body as a fabrication. Mr. Albert 
Smith had previously suspected this to be the case. 

A Crry JuvenaL.—Mr. Adolphe Manheim has been 
bound over to keep the peace towards Mr. Edward Peake, 
a neighbouring City tradesman, who, on the occasion of a 
fire at Manheim’s house, had procured the holding of an 
inquest into its cause. Manheim, conceiving that an 
imputation was intended that he had set his house on 
fire, composed a satirical poem which he placarded on 
his shop-shutters. Two lines of this performance really 
deserve preservation. After mentioning the supposed 
insinuation by Mr. Peake, the satirist adds— 

“And many have advised that I should ring 
His Peaky nose, for saying such a thing.” 

Heatta or Lonpoy.—During the weeks of this 
month the population of London have enjoyed improved 
health. This is shown by a reduction of the mortality 
to the extent of about 150 deaths a week below the 
mortality of the previous month. Last week, the deaths 
registered were 915. In the corresponding weeks of the 
ten years 1845-54, the average number was 1027, which, 
if corrected for increase of population, becomes 1130. 
Last week, the births of 798 boys and 724 girls, in all 
1522 children, were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, the average 
number was 1327.—From the Registrar-General’s Weekly 
Return. 

Tue IontAn Lecotsiattve AssemMBiy has been pro- 
rogued. A message from the Lord High Commissioner 
was read, in which a severe lecture is delivered to the 
refractory Chamber for objecting to the powers given to 
the high police, and its declaration is declared to be “a 
mere form of idle words.” The civil ligt not having 
been transmitted to the Senate in time to be voted 
during the present session, the Government “ considers 
itself free to act in all respects.” In conclusion, the 
Commissioner hopes that the future deliberations of the 
Senate will be of advantage to those whom it represents. 
The Ionians are said to be for the most part inclined to 
Russia. 
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Leaver Orrice, Saturday, July 28. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
No business of any interest or importance oceurred in 
their lordships’ House, the proceedings being chiefly 
confined to passing several bills a stage. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE TURKISH LOAN. 
Tue House had a morning sitting, and went into com- 
mittee on the Turkish Loan. 

Mr. GLApsToNE renewed his objections to the bill, 
contending that the joint and several liabilities between 
France and England did not carry with it equal rights. 
He admitted, however, that, notwithstanding all its ob- 
jectionable features, it was better to accept the measure 
rather than run the risk of the consequences which 
would follow its rejection. 

Lord Patmerston said he had not expected a renewal 
of the discussion at that stage of the bill, and it was 
arranged that it should be received in the morning. 


LIMITED LIABILITY. 

The discussion in committee on this bill was renewed, 
and the first clause taken, The result was that the pro- 
vision relating to limitation of capital was omitted from 
the clause, and 10/. shares were substituted for 257. 
shares. 

ORDER OF MERIT. 

In answer to Lord Excuo, 

Lord PaLmerston said it was intended as early as 
possible to issue a decoration as an Order of Merit; 
some delay had taken place, but it would soon be issued. 


IRISH GUARDS. 

In answer to Mr. V. Scutty, 

Lord PALMERSTON said that it had been considered by 
the Government whether a regiment of Irish Guards 
should be established ; and while duly appreciating the 
services of the Irish in the army and navy, they yet 
thought it not desirable to extend the number of privi- 
leged corps in the army. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 

A discussion arose with regard to the Commissioners to 
inquire into the question of Decimal Coinage, in the 
course of which the CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcHEQUER 
and Mr. GLADsTONE vindicated the impartiality of the 
Commissioners, and denied that any of them had formed 
opinions on the subject. 


OMAR PACHA. 
In reply to Sir J. Wausu, Lord Patuersron said 
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fective, as in the original there was no word 
with the term “several” in the English version. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEequer explained away 
the inaccuracy, and proceeded to reply to Mr. Guap- 
STONE, and urged that the principle of the guarantee 
was even preferable to any loan which had been 
tiated since the last war; he denied that there was 
difference between the rights and liabilities of the 
nations who had entered into the guarantee. 

Mr. GLapstone declared that his questions had not 


Loan, and they had no remedy either against France or 
Turkey. He strenuously protested against the of 
Government to enter into such a treaty before: 

the sanctionof Parliament. 


of being enforced. Mr. M. Grsson denounced the at- 
tempt on the part of the Executive Government to 
make treaties involving the taxation of the people 
without the previous consent of Parliament, 

The debate then became general and desultory, em- 
bracing Mr. WinKuson, the Soticrror-GENERAL, Mr. 
Henuey, Mr. J. McGrecor, and other members. 

Mr. Disraxci denied the assertion that the refusal of 
the House to sanction the convention would have 
endangered our alliance with France, and asserted the 
right of Parliament to review treaties of this nature, 
and mentioned the fact that in 1852 an arrange- 
ment come to between the Government of this country 
and France was put an end to without causing any dis- 
turbance in the amicable relations of the two countries. 
He should now and always oppose propositions of this 
kind, which were only subsidies in di 

Mr. LAnoucaERE supported, and Mr. CARDWELL op- 
posed the treaty. 

Mr. GLApsToneE having again spoken, 

Lord Patmerston closed the debate in a very brief 
speech. The clauses were proceeded with. 

Mr. M. Greson moved as an amendment in’ one of 
them that a return of the payments made by Turkey 
should be punctually published. It was opposed by 
the Government, and a division took place. The num- 
bers were— 

For the amendment, 36; against it, 124; majority 
against it, 88. 

The bill then passed through committee. 

The other orders were then disposed of. 





Dr. Hall has written to the Times from the camp, to 
say that he adheres to his report on the state of the 
Barrack Hospital, which the Sebastopol Committee 
described as untrue. 





A letter from the fleet off Revel says :—“ The night 
before we left Cronstadt, we observed a severe fire raging 
at St. Petersburg.” 


The Moniteur publishes a decree, declaring that the 
vacation of the Council of State is to commence on the 
15th of August, and to close on the 15th of October, 





The following is the official list of the new Hanoverian 
Ministry :—-Count Kielmannsegge, Finance ; Count 
Plaaten, Foreign Affairs; M. Bories, Interior; M. 
Bothmer, Public Worship; M. Brandis, War; Count 
Dicken, Justice. 


ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL FROM THE SEA, 
It is said that the activity lately observed among the 
Black Sea squadrons is owing to an a 
to force an entrance into Sebastopol from the sea, One 
hundred vessels and 40,000 men will, it is asserted, take 
part in this enterprise. 


A letter from Constantinople mentions that the revolt 
of the Bashi-Bazouks was owing to punishment received 
by them for an outrage committed in the vicinity of the 
Dardanelles. 





_ THE SOUTHWARK ELECTION, 

Sir William Molesworth was returned yesterday for 
Southwark; Sir Charles Napier, who had put himself 
forward, and a Mr. John Hamilton, withdrawing after 
a scene of some confusion. 

——— 


Tue Ord Orera House in the Haymarket is not to 


be converted into a Bank after all. 
Burlington-gardens, has been purchashed by the Bank 


i 





of England as a branch establishment for the West End. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“he Leader.” 

Fora Half-Year. 

To be remitted in advance. 


@@” Money Orders should be drawn upon the Srranp 
Branch Office, and be made sare to Mr. ALFRED E. 
GaLLoway, at No. 154, Strand. 


£0 13 0 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
ver is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address ef the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
During the Session of Parliament it is often impossible to 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest. 
Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paperonly. vt long, itincreases the diffi- 
culty of finding space forthem. : 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 








*,* Frverence is now the price for an UnstaMPeD 
copy of the Leader, and S1xpence if Sramrep. 

A Srampep copy of this Journal can be transmitted 
through the Post-offiee to any part of Great 
Britain as frequently as may be required, during 
fifteen days from its date, free of charge; but it is 
necessary that the paper should be folded in such a 
manner that the stamp be clearly visible on the out- 
side. 

The Leader has been “registered” at the General Post- 
office, according to the pr6visions of the New Act re- 
lating to Newspapers, and a SramPep copy has, there- 
fore, the privilege of transmission through the post 
beyond the United Kingdom on payment of the 
proper rate of postage. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1855. 


Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep thingsfixed when all the world 1s by the very 


law of its ordetion in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 
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THE DUTY OF TO-DAY. 

Tue objects of the war are undefined to those 
who regard it as a crusade for liberty and 
civilisation. They are undefined to those 
who regard it as undertaken for diplomatic 
purposes, always shifting as circumstances 
change, and perpetually reconstructed “ out 
of the ashes of others which are floating in 
the air.’’ But to us they are defined simply 
and sharply by the lines of the Allied armies 
round Sebastopol. The nation undertook 
the expedition to the Crimea to destroy the 
Russian stronghold in the Black Sea. Whe- 
ther our blood and money might not have 
been better expended is another question. 
We stane, with the whole resources of our 
empire, and in conjunction with our ally, 
before the ramparts of Sebastopol; and ho- 
nour, fidelity, and policy alike require that 
we should persevere till we have taken those 
ramparts or proved that they are impreg- 
nable. All thoughts but victory are out of 
the question for the present. 

The Peelites and Lord Joun Russety 
have probably brought themselves to believe 
that they besieged Sebastopol only to coerce 
Russia into granting them a paper treaty of 
limitation, and that this paper treaty of 
limitation being granted the siege may be 
raised. History, recalling their denuncia- 
tions of the “ standing menace,” will fix 
them with a different design. They designed, 
and Lord Jonn Russet1 at least boasted of 
his design, to obtain from Russia the only 
limitation of her power which is worth an 
hour’s purchase—the actual diminution of 
her means of war. But their hearts fail 
them, not unpardonably, at the sight of so 
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much blood and such wreck to civilisation ; 
and the recollection of their original de- 
sign accommodates itself to their present 
feelings. They, however, like their col- 
leagues who still remain in the Government, 
must persevere in the enterprise for which 
they are responsible, and not till that enter- 
prise is accomplished can their voices be 
eard for peace. 

We believe the present Government to be 
really, as well as professedly, united in their 
determination, and undisturbed by any of 
those differences of opinion which it is the 
patriotic object of Mr. Disragti to evoke 
and display to Europe. No doubt there 
must have been discussions on the Austrian 
propositions, but into these discussions nei- 
ther friend nor foe has a right to inquire, pro- 
vided they have ended in unanimity; and the 
malicious anxiety with which such inquiries 
have been made in the House of Commons 
merely shows that the spirit of faction reigns 
uncontrolled in that assembly, even in the 
most extreme peril of the nation. The Go- 
vernment stand, if not strong, at least united 
before the nation, and in the face of Europe ; 
they have triumphed gallantly, if not greatly, 
over all attempts to shatter and displace 
them; they are clearly, for the present, the 
only Government we can have; and, there- 
fore, it seems our duty and interest for the 
present to support them. The Roman Senate 
gave a profound lesson of policy as well as 
a high example of magnanimity to after times, 
when they thanked the general who had lost 
Canne for not having despaired of the Re- 
public. 


showing some English stuff, and verifying 
the Duke of WELLINGTON’s saying, that his 
dandy officers were his best soldiers. We 
could reprobate his levity in a national crisis 
more cordially if it were not hypocritically 
reprobated by men within the House of 
Commons who deal themselves, at all sea- 
sons, in libellous satire and coarse invec- 
tive, and who assail the buoyant old man 
with intolerable insults at the same time 
that they sanctimoniously exhort him to 
speak with the gravity of a judge. If any- 
thing is more calculated to excite a reaction 
in his favour than this, it is the attempt made 
to condemn and ostracise bim for maladminis- 
tration to which he was not really, though he 
may have been constitutionally, a party, by 
men who, since the facts, have sought for 
their own ends to associate him with them 
in a Ministry, and offered to act under him 
as leader of the House of Commons, The 
technical plea that the facts known before to 
all have since been legally certified by the 
finding of the Sebastopol Committee, is a 
subterfuge which only serves to show that 
those who use it are conscious of their offence. 
To offer to combine with a man in the most 
confidential relation, and, when he refuses, to 
take part in visiting him with infamy for 
things done before the offer was made, is a 
proceeding for which there can be but one 
name among men of generosity and honour ; 
and nothing but the forensic manner in which 
the ArrorNveY-GENERAL put the point could 
have prevented its having the due effect, 
even in the House of Commons. 

The late appointments, too, have given 
hopes of better things, and improved the 
position of the Ministry in the eyes of all but 
those whose creary vocation it is to growl at 
everything without discrimination. The mass 
of the nation will cheer the Premier on in 
the good path upon which he seems to have 
entered. With our statesmen as with our- 
selves, the generous acknowledgment of good 
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| people for better men, we are firm], 

The old Premier does not erush his as-'sorrowfully convinced, would not be me 
sailants like a great man ; but he parries their | sponded to at this moment :: the men are not 
furious thrusts with high-hearted bravery,|ready for the people if the 








actions is quite as potent an instrum ent of 
reformation as the denunciation of bad of 

The other parties are nowhere. Theo q 
majorities on the Confidence quae! 
though they were not majorities for Gora % 
ment, were majorities against anyone lg 
The Tories are avowedly divided; the : 
respectable members of the party ref tered» 
commit themselves to the factious man, b 
which are suggested by the crayi 
and shortsighted cunning of their 
The Peace party are impracticable, The 
Peelites, opposing as ex-Ministers the 
eution of an enterprise which as Ministers 
they originated, are very weak, if not in . 
sinister position ; and they seem to haye 
under the inauspicious guidance of Sir Jaups 
GrauaM, whose moral weakness leads him. 
self alternately into panic and bravado, A 
combination of the three sections is ag im. 
possible as the accession to power of any one 
of them ; though, so far as ar Disrazwy jg 
concerned, there is no living thing with 
which he would not combine to oust the 
occupants of the Treasury Benches, Jy 
spite of the customary malignity of party 
imputation, we have no doubt that the 
coalition against the Turkish Loan was yp. 
premeditated and transient. 

It is, then, in face of a manifest i 
that we preach the political duty of 
ing against a foreign enemy a Government 
which its rivals are unable to replace. We 
have watched the struggle of parties with the 
coolness of bystanders, and, as citizens, we 

equiesce in the result. An appeal to the 
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for them. We should have the old fans- 
ticisms, the old party cries, the old 
organisations—a two months’ anarchy, a 
scandal in the face of Europé, and no ade- 
quate improvement. We must promise our- 
selves, and try earnestly to prepare for our- 
selves, better things hereafter; but for the 
present we must make the best of that 
which our own past conduct has given us, 
As the Ministry has fairly survived public 
opposition, we must uphold it against the 
attacks of personal envy and malignity; we 
must treat it as the national Government, 
and endeavour by generous treatment, and 
something of that loyalty which ought to 
dignify commonwealths as well as despotisms, 
to exalt it before Europe and our enemies, 
and to infuse into it the majesty and spirit of 
the nation. 





VACANCY OF HER MAJESTY'S 
OPPOSITION. 


Tue Queen is not likely at present to “send 
for’? any public men, for a reason which the 
people should ponder. There is in reality a 
post which is preparatory to that of Minister, 
and all posts of that kind at the present 
moment are vacant; we mean the seats 1D 
“her Masesry’s Opposition.” There 18 00 
such body at the present moment. Persons 
in the House of Commons set themselves up 
to speak in the name of great public m- 
terests, and raise a pother about the demerits 
of measures emanating from Ministers, or 
obstructions to the passing of resolutions al 
bills whenever they can ; and votes of censure 
have been lavished this session. A Member 
cannot entertain conscientious or Brat ob- 
jections to the course proposed by Lord Pal- 
mMERSTON, Lord Jonn RussEtt, rd ry 
DEEN, or any Minister in or out of office, 

he must turn round and ask the House 
Commons to adopt his sentiments in a fo 
“vote of censure.” 
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2 j posed a loan for Turkey—a 
cece chich there may be various 


opinions ; and members have a perfect right 
state their opinions. Ministers intend to 
the loan in a particular manner, and on 
method there may equally be a variety of 
iments, which members have a right to. 
ativer It is not to be maintained for an 
instant that the House of Commons has not 
a distinct right to give or to withhold its 
ganction upon & ragged vote. But there must 
always be certain liberal constructions al- 
lowed to the Executive, particularly in mat- 
ters that bear upon foreign relations. The 
present was a case in point. It is usual on 
such occasions for the Executive Ministers 
to enter into negotiations with foreign Go- 
yernments, to bring the arrangements to 
a proximate conclusion, and then to seek the 
ratification of the House of Commons. There 
would be real objections to making the earlier 

of such joint arrangements the sub- 
jects of discussion in a popular assembly. 
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they will have to o the in power. 
It is-not their Seslneits vane bos ag 
tive, but it is an incident in their course that 
they do so oppose. But then they must have 
a purpose of their own ; and it is here that we 
find the master reason why Her Masesry’s 
opposition is vacant. Have popular parties 
who might stand on the opposite side any 
distinctive purpose? If they have, do they 
pursue that purpose sufficiently to give them- 
selves a distinctive existence? We cannot 
answer the question in the affirmative. When 
we turn to those who stood against Ministers 
in the matter of the Loan, we cannot accept 
them as embodying any distinct popular 
pur ose. The man who looks most Fike the 
eader of a party at present is Mr. Disraru, 
who has some project of his own with re- 
ference to the conduct of the war, and 
the finance by which it has to be sup- 
ported ; but he has never stated his scheme. 
He has never stated how he would pur- 
sue hostilites against Russia, or on what 





Even under 8 republican Government joint 
operations with foreign states would be re- | 
ferred toa “committee of foreign relations,” | 


as in America, for the very purpose of avoid- | not accept him as giving life to any distinct 
ing those debatings which are never con- | wish which the public entertains, or any plan 


ducive to the smooth working of measures, 


but which become peculiarly obstructive j hes relations with the Peace party ; but does 


when foreign ideas are introduced, and give 
endless opportunities for misunderstanding. 
In most cases of the kind the plan of the 
Executive must be adopted whatever it is, 
unless the popular assembly be prepared to 
displace the Executive and substitute an- 
other. Any comparative disadvantage re- 
sulting from the loan can hardly be com- 
mensurate with the enormous disadvan- 
tage of creating a bad intelligence be- 
tween this country and France or Turkey, 
coupled with the consequence of discre- 
iting our own Government before the 
enemy as well as before our friend. A 
gentleman may not apprqye of all that his 
attomey does for him in a difficult nego- 
tiation; but it will rarely happen that he 
Will discuss the disputed point before the 
opposite side in the cause. He would much 
more frequently-be disposed, either to replace 
the attorney by another more suited to him, 
or to submit to a smaller disadvantage in 
onder to avoid a larger. 


objections to the finance of the present Go- 


Yernment would be ample reason for sweeping 
away Lord Panmerston’s Cabinet, and 

another into office ; but the strength 
of Lord Patmerston lies in the fact that we 
look round in vain for another Cabinet ; and 
the absence of that Cabinet out of office, 


the vacaney where we ought to find her Ma- | 


JESTY's Opposition, reminds us of the laches 
of independent Members and popular parties. 


The nature of the mistake made by the | 


pular leaders does not lie very deep below 
€ surface. Whether popular leaders, or 


parties out of doors, are capable of rectifying | 


it is another question, better answered prac 
: , be answered prac- 
tically than t eoretically. The mistake con- 


M supposing that it is the substantive 
of popular and independent Members 
to resist the Government. In a free country 
tt mostly happens that popular and inde- 
pendent Members who are not in office have 


to resist the Government, and for an evident | 


—: a pny with strong political con- 
tons, which places its leader in office, 


mostly carry with it those who share 


Sue convictions, and the Government will | 


i ve on its side all men who sympathise with 
main opinions. Those who are not in 

: Government, not sharing those political 
u0ns, will be guided by other opinions, 
the et, and in many cases opposite; and in 
endeavour to carry out those separate 


| plan he would construct his Budget; and if 


Any fundamental | 


we allow ourselves to form a guess con- 
structed out of his latest proposals, we can- 


which the people has at heart. Mr. Copprn 


| 


not oppose the war. He objects to subsidies 
and votes against a loan; but we are not 
aware that at present he is giving expression 
|to any practical object, pursuing any mission 
which specially belongs to the people. Mr. 
Joun Briaut, a member of the Society of 
Friends, in whose genial nature and power 
Englishmen would naturally feel so strong a 
sympathy, certainly does not take such a 
position in reference to the war as constitutes 
him spokesman for the people. Mr. Guap- 
STONE is not the tribune of the People in 
that behalf, or any other. If we turn 
from politics to any subject which is at pre- 
sent engaging public attention, do we find an 
organised party identified with it? Is it the 
purification of the Thames ? the construction 
of drainage ? the supply of water? Then, 
the leading men who are doing most at the 
present time, Mr. F. O. Warp, Sir Bensamin 
Hatt, or persons actually in office under the 
auspices of the QuzEn’s Ministers. There 
is indeed one subject that of all others most 
concerns us at the present day—Administra- 
| tive Reform ; but what is the last public fact 
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have as yet done nothing more for that 
“aw mor 


department than publishing a few 
Pit other men. The Ad- 


from past writin 
ministrative Reformers may have their 


in posse ; they may be intending ye 
us an anatomy of one department an- 
other, and to tell us how each can be recon- 
structed, far better than Sir Cnantes Tre- 
veLyan, Sir Starrorp Norrncorte, or any 
other official can tell us; but the Adminis- 
trative Reformers have not done 80. 
They have, therefore, not ye blished 
their claim to be the Ministry in for 
the Administrative Reform party. They are 
useful critics though not practical leaders. 
Yet there is no time to be lost. The state 
of the army in the East, weakened as it is by 
the deficiency in the number of energetic 
officers eager to perform their duty, in re- 
cruits for the ranks such as this country could 
supply, and in matériel, requires something 
more than Government is doing. The state 
of the fleet, and still more of the naval de- 
gas unequal pressure of taxation, 

aily rendered more grievous as the burden 
is increased,—the want of public education,— 
the total absence of any machinery for giving 
the bulk of the people of England a means 
of pressing the Honse of Commons, which 
professedly represents them,—these are great 
wants which should be urged upon the 
Legislature and the Government. But the 
pressure cannot be managed by any but her 
Masesty’s Opposition. In order to the or- 
ganisation of such an anti-Cabinet, however, 
it is necessary that there should be in that 
Cabinet on the left hand of the Speaker, 
men as well informed in every branch of 
public business,—in the details of the army, 
the details of the navy, the details of every 
department,—as men sitting on the Treasury 
bench. There is, indeed, the Quarter-sessions 
Cabinet, in many respects as competent as 
the Cabinet in esse; but it has little to do 
with the people, and nothing whatever to do 
with some of the greatest reforms that we re- 
quire. But the men who might expect to be 
sent up into that post have hitherto, either 
displayed a want of personal capacity, or have 
neglected to master the administrative as 
well as political knowledge required for the 
post, or have failed to earn for themselves 
that strength of support out of doors which 
would give them strength and weight within 
the House. It is useless to talk of controlling 





‘in reference to this subject? It is that the 


| Administrative Reform Association has passed | 


a resolution approving of the appointment of 
Sir Witt1am Moteswortu to be Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, because he is “ the 
right man in the right place’’—a great colo- 
nial reformer appointed to be chief governor 
of the colonial empire. 

This is a piece of practical candour on the 
| part of the Administrative Reformers to which 
‘we cannot refuse our approbation. They 
‘uphold the right act whether the act be exe- 
cuted by Ministers or not. They pursue the 
public mterest, whether they march by the 
side of Ministers or against them. In spirit, 
therefore, the Administrative Reformers 
exemplify the kind of public action which 
we desiderate. Administrative Reform is a 
great want, the very thing which at the pre- 
sent moment we most require. But what 
‘measures are before the public? The mea- 
sures of Ministers, and not of the society 
which has its rooms at King William-street, 
City. Is it the admission of candidates to 
| the civil service that we would reward—the 
reconstruction of public departments—the 
|improvement of promotion in the army ? 
| It is Ministers who are left to keep the lead 
‘in these reforms. One of the departments 
‘that most require reform is the Ad- 


the Cabinet, until we have effectually reor- 
_ganised her Masesry’s Opposition. 
| PALMERSTON ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 
Lorp Patmenrston is a riddle to the vulgar, 
which those who undertake to look beneath 
the surface ought to have no difficulty in 
solving. The trait that most strikes the 
common observer is his insouciance ; next it 
is noted that he is a thorough man of the 
world; and occasionally he puts profound 
truths into expressions so clear, concise, 
and forcible, as to show that he has reached 
the very kernel of philosophy in things of 
most tangible import to the human race. 
Philosopher and man of the world, he is also 
a man of healthy instincts; hence, intelligent 
and practical, he is in earnest, yet not trou- 
bled about those matters that he has not in 
hand ; conflict makes him hopeful of success, 
if not for himself, yet for others that come 
after him in the right season. The public 
can scarcely believe that he is in earnest, 
though in the compass of a short speech he 
will put the whole truth of a much-debated 
subject in a way that shows him to under- 
stand it from beginning to end. 

The debate on Limited Liability had few 
speeches so short as PaLMERSTON’S; not one 








antagonistic opinions, it will happen that |miralty; but the Administrative Reformers! that presents the real truth so pure and 
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There are small capitals locked up, 
because the commercial ‘law of this 
has decreed that ‘the risk shall ‘be equal for 
all,—the one measure of total ruin,—and not 
eer to the capital invested ; the two 

s would ‘set those capitals free, to the 
benefit ree 4 the owners and of omen 
munity ; capitalists on a grand scale re- 
sist t joint measure. It is a “contest 
between the few and the many’’—“ a question 
of free-trade against monopoly ;” but the 
ao advocates of free-trade turn round to 

efeat their own principles. 

To confirm Lord Patmersron, the oppo- 
nentsof the bills—free-traders—proceeded ex- 
actly in the strain of old Protectionist advo- 
cates. Without restrictive laws, capitalists will 
err, argued Mr. Srrurr. The ch and 
American laws, said Mr. Wrr11am Brownz, 
will not suit us. Without a liability artificially 
extended d the capital, pleaded Mr. 
Montz, Warr would have been the victim 
of a Joint-Stock Company under the control 
of its directors, “ignorant donkeys.” Small 
capitalists, urged Mr. Spooner, will entrust 
their money to directors who are not trust- 
worthy. “Wild »s ation,” cries Mr. 
Srrvrt ; “ Ruin to thousands,” exclaims Mr. 
Hastie; “ Ruinous litigation,” puts in Mr. 
Mowrz; “Bankruptcy,” groans Mr. Gryn; 
“ Late period of the session,”’ insinuates Mr. 
W. Russrtz. In short, if Parliament does 
not stand over the little capitalists and advise 
them, the little capitalists will not know how 
to use their own money. It is the great 
capitalists who say so; just as the great 
landlords said it of the working farmers. 


simple. 





“ THE MASSACRE AT HANGO.” 
Rosst proves that she is amenable to public 
opinion by the soreness she displays at the 
application of the phrase “ Massacre at 

ango”’ to the massacre at Hango, and the 
pains she takes to make out that the preda- 
tory attack upon Lieutenant Genser and 
his men was an “action” fought to defeat 
an “ ill-advised expedition into the interior,” 
“perhaps a reconnoissance,”’ it may be an at- 
tempt to surprise the telegraph station—with 
eight or ten wnarmed men! Moved by the 
censure of Europe, the Imperial Government 
has directed the Jowrnal of St. Petersburg to 
publish a defence of that nefarious transac- 
tion, the massacre—we repeat—the massacre 
at Hango; and the journal, faithful to its 
trust, coneoets as much composition as, when 
translated, fills two columns of small type in 
& morning journal. 

The defence set up is curious in the ex- 
treme. The glorious action at Hango, hence- 
forth as conspicuous as Sinope in the fasti of 
Russia, was fought by 500 men against 17. 
The result was, that five of this great invading 


army—to use the euphuism of the Journal of 


St. Petersburg—* died in this ill-advised ex- 
pedition;” four were wounded—how it does 
not condescend to explain; and altogether 
eleven were captured. Let us correct the 
phraseology of the Russian journal: Five 
were set upon and murdered outright; four 
were wounded with intent to murder; and 
seven, including the three officers, were made 
prisoners—all of whom had come ashore under 
a flag of truce. 

~. rhe Russian journal writes, on the authority 
of a letter from Lieutenant Grnxsrre, explain- 
ing the occurrence, which letter, by-the-by, it 
does not publish in extenso, but only gives 
& summarised version of its contents. Accord- 
ing to this statement, Lietenant Genesre, 
having landed his prisoners, and seeing no 
one near, proceeded up the country to buy 
fresh provisions, carrying with him’a flag of 
truce. At a distance of fifty yards from the 
boat the Russians suddenly appeared from 


their ambush behind the rocks; GreyesTs 
tried to shield himself under the flag of truce, 
and being surrounded, he surrendered. Not 
one word does the Journal of St. Petersburg 
say of the firing of the Russians upon un- 
armed men’; it ag | remarks that “ six 


ose died in this 

arther they state, not however on the au- 
thority of Geyestr, but of a Captain 
TonerTKorr, aide-de-camp of General De 
Bere, that the flag of truce was not seen 
either on board the Cossack, or on board the 
boat, “or in the hand of the officer who 
landed and advanced into the Russian terri- 
tory.” [Mark, a few lines before the Journal, 
in the text of its article, stated that GewEsts 
“tried to shelter himself’ when attacked, 
“under the white flag’’—therefore the Rus- 
sians must have seen it. ] 

TonerrKorr further states that “during 
the engagement the sailors who remained 
in the boat had time to throw into the sea a 
gun of small calibre; and the ill-informed, 
duped, or inventive captain, proceeds to de- 
scribe the armament of the boat as otherwise 
formidable ; the object of which is to prove 
that Lieutenant Geneste had arrived at 
Hango, with this redoubtable armada—a 
cutter and cutter’s crew—to invade the Rus- 
sian Empire and buy eggs and poultry! The 
fact is, that there was no gun of small or 
large calibre in the cutter, no arms, except 
those which belonged to the boat as part of 
her regular equipment, lying in the bottom 
covered with a tarpaulin; and no “engage- 
ment,” but a massacre. 

Much of this defence consists of a most 
exulting refutation of the statement of Jonn 
Brown, the seaman who barely escaped with 
his life. Poor Jonn Brown, with three 
wounds in his body, told us, as we all re- 
member, that the whole of the crew were 
killed. And no doubt it seemed so to the 
desperately-wounded man, who escaped death 
by shamming death. But the Journal of St. 
Petersburg, in the most triumphant manner, 
proves that Joun Brown’s statement was 
false—for how could all have been killed 
before his eyes when eleven are living to this 
day in the prisons of Russia? But the 
Journal goes on to convict the victim who 
escaped TcnertKorr’s brigands of further 
falsehood. Jonn Browy, he says, declared 
that the boat on its arrival was attacked by 
five hundred armed men; while Lieutenant 
GENESTE says he “saw no persons on shore 
except two or three women.” Here, then, is 
direct proof that Brown isa liar. Will the 
reader believe that what Brown did say was, 
that they saw only one man at first, who ran 
off towards the telegraph-station, and that 
the five hundred men vid not show them- 
selves until Geneste and the Finns had 
landed? We can pardon mistakes in the 
declaration of Brown, but not misrepresen- 
tations in the Journal of St. Petersburg. 

We can never believe that the ensign in 
command did not see the flag of truce flying 
on board the boat as it approached the shore. 
What says the Journal of St. Petersburg in 
its first announcement of the massacre, which 
it called a “successful skirmish?’ Why, it 
said that Ensign TcnertKkorr had been 
early informed of the “ enterprise’’—so the 
coming of the boat is called—and concen- 
trated and concealed his men for the purpose 
of cutting off their retreat. The ostensible 
defence made by Russia is, that Geneste did 
not wait until his flag was acknowledged be- 
fore he landed ; and it is held that he had no 
right to land until his flag had been acknow- 
lodged. But surely an honourable enemy, 
refusing to acknowledge a flag of truce, 
would, at least, show himself, and warn off 
the coming party, not hide himself and then 








massacre those he had seduced by studiously 





ill-advised expedition.” 


ae the 
we admit that 
attended ‘to, that 





proves that -¢ 
of their enemy, it ‘does not justify + 
sacre. But knowing the wukaes ane 
ground, the Russian journal takes up another, 
and this constitutes the real defence, tha 
the Russians at Hango believed the flag of 
truce was an artifice—similar to many al 
leged to have been practised by the English 
during the war ; yet how are we to reconeile 
this lame defence with the assertion that the 
flag of truce was not seen, for if it were not 
seen, how could such a bold descent be ay 
artifice! The fact is, that turn it as they 
may, the “ Massacre at Hango” will stick tp 
the Russian Crown, and will remain the 
“Massacre at Hango”’ to the end of the 
chapter. No sophistry can explain it away: 
it stands out alone in this war asa cool, 
berately-planned, atrocious murder. 


& 





WHOM SHALL WE HANG? 


Tax pamphlet which has appeared with this 
title is obviously not a labour of love. It is 
the ene ag apne of Lord Angnpuen’s 
colleagues, drawn up by a me 

te all its a runs @ quibblog ot 
which few but lawyers can command. But 
the gentlemen whose public characters are 
here defended will do well to disavow all con- 
nexion with a writer who has so a 
serious discussion, and who defiles with sea- 
dalous levity the harrowing records of the Se. 
bastopol expedition. It is impossible tobelieve 
that the special pleader who has issued this 
clumsy justification has not been retained by 
some one. But by whom? We donotior 
one moment believe that the honest Lon 
ABERDEEN, or the generous : 
Hensert, or the devoted Duke of Naw- 
CASTLE — for these are the names most 
sedulously washed—can have employed an 
advocate to sneer at the miseries of the 
British army, to insult the public and the 
press, and to deny the truth of state- 
ments supported by irresistible testimony. 
If they have feienda capable of hiring such 
an apologist, those friends have done them 
an evil office. The pamphlet, while it 1s sup 
posed to have their countenance, will do 
more injury than the worst of libels. It wil 
not disprove one charge that has been fixed 
upon their administration ; but it will gives 
colour to the most deadly aspersions Ws 
have been wantonly and cruelly cast on their 
personal honour : that they were ind 

as well as helpless; that they reduced a2 
army to famine, and ridiculed its forlorn 
abandonment. This is what we have never 
believed. But the pamphleteer, who 
scribes his countrymen as a nation ot Gl 
and liars, mocks at every detail of suffering, 
and jeers at all compassion. 

The writer affects a manly seorn of < 
malignant practice which imputes 4 Pete 
and venal motive to every public act. a. 
then proceeds to discover falsehood sie 
selfishness in the conduct of every pt 
man who assailed the late administration 
more particularly the ‘Peelite section. va 
majority of the House, which voted for 
quiry, was influenced by a mean ae be 
to popular clamour. Mr. Roxrsvck, | ~* 
cannibal god of the Mexicans, hungered 
victim. Mr. Layarp, graceless and mend 
cious by nature, rushed with savage ane 
to the prosecution of the Government. the 
Committee was granted. And we it 
pamphleteer seeks to demonstrat - 
vindicated step by step, the acts of the 
nistration, especially those of Lo 








* Whom Shallwe Hang? Ridgway: 


Englishmen trusted too much to the honoyp 
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@osey Heaven. 
Bere once said that ifeny superna 
0A wince “the sin into a million petty 
dis, the evil-doets of the world might con- 
tine to blot some of them into darkness. 
Thus, the ABERDEEN apologist picks out 
questions and answers from the Crimea 
eatechism, and putting them in unnatural 
ximity, extracts a grotesque result. 
fis pamphlet is no more an analysis than it | 
js an exculpation. The torture of evidence, 
in an ex parte statement, may convert neglect 
into caution; but it cannot neutralise the 
fs. which exist elsewhere. Even, on this 
audacious device, however, the writer is driven 
thetical suggestions, such as this :—| 
#Men ‘wanted somebody on whom they 
ight, in the mild language of Mr. Layanp, 
vent their rage.” Some high official must be 
made responsible for everything, even for what 
our law- 
when Mr. Smxzy Hervert reminded the 


l power 


paan, the Duke of Newoastur, and Mr. 


call the “act of God; and | 


country.’ ‘Not a,Cabinet | Council,’ .chimes 


‘The Queen herself,’ ominously . observes 
Grow: to Miss Grunpy, ‘was not in. Lon- 
don at-@ny time in September.” The plea 
im mitagation is this: “The time for counsel 
was past ; the die had been cast; the army 
had been ordered to the Crimea; and 


But | Ministers could do no more than await 


the execution of their orders. They could 
only watch events, wait for news, and 
be prepared for every contingency :” which 
was ecny what they were not pre- 
pared for. Our soldiers perished of wet and 
cold, and the Duke of Newcast1iz, who jus- 
tified himself manfully, is thus defended. 
“It is to be hoped that Lord Panmure will 
be less Spartan in his notions than his heart- 
less predecessor,” and that he will “give 
them ‘zephyrs’ for the summer. Why, in- 
deed, should he not supply the gallant fellows 
with umbrellas, or with those blue veils 





iloquent assertors of our naval supre- 
—- the winds of Heaven wi er 
rebuked human arrogance, the religious people 
of England scoffed at the suggestion of a pro- 
yidental reproof with the philosophical scep- 
tiscism Of a Huan, or the sarcastic unbelief of 
a VourAIRE. 
of a “providential reproof”’ that the Horus 
of the Buxine dashed the Prince upon the 
rocks. It was “ Providence’”’ that crowded 
the harbour of Balaklava, so that the good 
ship could not enter; that sunk the precious 
, and deprived thousands of sick, shi- 


yering, famished men of healing medicines, | 


clothes, food, and comforts, that were needed 
to keep them alive. And why not “ Provi- 
dence,” also, that created the storm in Eng- 


land which destroyed the AnrrpEEN Admi- | 


nistration? Surely the “ Providence” of 
Mr. Sipxey Herverr and his anonymous 
champion has other than diabolical attributes. 
But it is often that “ Providence” is most 
sadly maligned by those who assert its “ supre- 
macy.” The pamphleteer complains that 
ering men are charged with the responsi: 
bility of blunders and misfortunes, and 
straightway ascribes our worst disasters to 
Heaven. 


It is not, however, with the writer’s argu- 
ment, but with its spirit, that we are con- 
cred. We are solicitous that men who 
bearacharacter for conscience and scruple 
should be induced to disclaim this diseredit- 
ableconcoction of impudence and ribaldry. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, at least, will not rest under 
the imputation of having accredited the 

Pamphleteer who praises him. Mr. 

Laranp stated that there were no horses to 

r g the siege guns to their position. With 
triumphant technicality the writer exclaims, 

Poor Mr. Layarp! What malicious bom- 

ler or vengeful aristocrat sold him that 

‘ ” But the fact remains, that the 
Blege guns could not be moved for want of 

, Which could not be supplied “ for the 
Ronee from the resources of the country, or 

m the horse-artillery.”” A joke about “ don- 
~¢y8_onshipboard does not alter the complex- 
lonofthe case, There may have been “ a vast 
deal of hard lying,” but even the pamphlet 
‘firms no more than that the army before 
astopol was not so wretched throughout 


~ winter as the armies which fled from 

fae and Moscow. “Let us see, in the 
tt place, what the Government at home 
d for the 


a purpose of supplying the army 
with food, clothes, and ate. But wait a 
a Friend Swartz has something to say 
this stage of affairs. ‘Talk of the acts of 
rs,’ he exclaims, ‘ why it is a notorious 

and a Standalous fact, that they were all 
ooting in the Highlands while our brave 


So, then, it was for the sake | 


which our dandies have in our times made an 
\article of male attire. They would not be 
}more out of place in the field than on the 
'turf, and so trifling a homage to the manly 
sentiments of the day would be appreciated 
by Mr. Layarp’s admirers,” 

In another section, the Ministers who 
were “prepared for every contingency” are 
| shown to have relied on the capture of Sebas- 
topol by a coup de main. If they had cap- 
tured Sebastopol at once, and the army had 
been provided for a long campaign, “ what 
}an outcry should we not have heard from 
the virtuous guardians of the public purse 
against thataristocratic prodigality which had 
he antonly lavished the nation’s resources 
jupon objects so utterly useless? What 
‘pointed epigrams, what searing sarcasms 
would not have been showered on the over- 
careful administrator who had had the wis- 
dom to export wooden houses to a stone 
city?” A hundred pages have been occu- 
pied with assertions to demonstrate that the 
Crimean army was fully prepared for its 
arduous and difficult enterprise, and that the 
Ministers knew perfectly well the nature of 
the place they were about to besiege, yet 
here we find among their virtues, that they 
provided only for a single blow, and expected 
to lodge their troops without delay in “a 
stone city.” 

The pamphleteer riots in heartless frivolity 
on the subject of the miserable horses with- 
out manes or tails, who were shot by scores 
to save them from starvation. “It is not 
possible to decide whether the voracity 
of the quadrupeds was intercaudal or 
suicaudal.”” The sick and wounded, it is 
true, remained “during the winter” in a 
condition “ unquestionably as deplorable as 
can be conceived,’ because their tents were 
“ miserable ;’ but the administration was not 
to blame. “No reasonable foresight could 
have anticipated” that better habitations 
would be required. Here, again, the admis- 
sion is made that the existence of the British 
army was staked on one chance—that of cap- 
turing by a coup de main a place which Lord 
Raeuan avowed he hesitated to attack. 
Really, the apology was not worth the scan- 
dal of its publication. 

The moral fits well to the fable. What 
loes all this parody imply? Nothing less 
than the “anxious doubts which have been 
felt by the most reflecting men in the com- 
munity, whether our form of government, 
with the large accession which the liberty of 
speech and action has received during the 
last forty years, will work as successfully in a 
time of war, as it has unquestionably worked 
in peace.” Prince Anpert’s Trinity House 
oration is then quoted as “ well-deserving of 





Boldiers were fighting and bleeding for their 


meditation,’ and we ‘are left to consi 


in Swap, ‘ was ¢eld between megremesinn w 
of Parliament and the anonth.of October.’ 


. . f; 1 a. 

and a dumb senate, might not be 4] 

gifts which.we could receive from for- 

ae Who is. answerable for these sugges- 
8. 





NEW INCOME-TAX VICTIMS. 


CHARMED are certain readers of the Times 
with the suggestion of “ Omega,” ‘that the 


Income Tax which it “gravels” us to pay, 
should be inflicted upon the domestic servant. 
“There is nothing,” cries Mr. , “which 


I hate so much as your overbearing, tyran- 
nical, unjust treatment of inferiors”— a sen- 
timent knocked out of him by the rough be- 
haviour of Captain Absolute ; and Mr. Fag, 
smarting under the practical hauteur of’ 
Captain, turns round and kicks the little boy 
off the stage. “ Omega,” who seems to have 
been mulcted by the Commissioners under 
the CuancELtor OF THE Exctequer, turns 
round and proposes to inflict the grievance 
on the domestic servant ; and it is amazing 
what grand motives he gives for the sugges- 
tion. “In the present position of affairs, as 
regards the struggle with ourselves and our 
allies against Russian despotism, there can 
be but one opinion as to the imperative duty, 
both religious and moral, of all her a 
loyal subjects to bear a portion of the burden 
which this struggle must of necessity entail 
upon us.” The practical suggestion, pre- 
faced by this “religious and moral” exor- 
dium is, “that all domestic servants, from the 
powdered butler, and the pampered valet, 
to the drudging kitchenmaid,” should con- 
tribute to the revenue. Evidently,“ Omega” 
has some grudge against domestic servants. 
“Many of them,” he says, “ are in the enjoy 
ment of positive luxuries which thousands, 
although vighly educated,” &. “Whether 
the loaf costs 1s. or 1s.6d., makes no @if- 
ference to them.” “The present standard of 
wages is a matter of very serious consideta- 
tion with housekeepers of moderate Income ; 
looking to the future and to the war, m- 
creased taxation is in prospect ; anda stand 
must be made against the high rate of wages.” 
“ Alpha” falls in with “Omega.” “ The 
wages of the principal servants in the 
large establishments of this country,” says 
“Alpha,” “are above 50 per cent. mote 
than they were during the last war; and in 
some cases servants are receiving more than 
the greater majority of the working ‘curates 
in this country.” : 
“Sigma” has a just grudge against the 
“ easily worked class of upper servants, in- 
cluding stewards and butlers, grooms of the 
chambers, cooks, upper . coachm 
grooms, housekeepers, and female cooks who 
are not taxed to the income-tax ander 
schedule D.” “Sigma” has “ during the Tast 
eighteen years traded with the c 
through their upper spies bone he is pre- 
ared to state that “many ose aa 
vee wages average fifty or one undred 


guineas per annum, exclusive of lodging, 
light, firing, and food, are those who 
to put a shoulder to the wheel.” Numbers 


more will agree with “Alpha,” and “Omega,” 
and “Sigma ;” we can imagine any number 
of careful housekeepers “ aggravated”’ at the 
conduct of their douestion, who would be 
inclined to rush into print, and to infliet 
vengeance upon the contumacious, the ; 
ful, the stupid, the heedless, in the shape of an 
income-tax. Ladies who keep careful hom 
have standing objections to comely tr 
watch the glances at the baker, see in 
that screw provided by the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE Excnrgver avery instrument of tortate 
exactly suited to their own irritated temper. 
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Imagine the delight of winding up a scold 
with the infictionof fie Taser ten! 

There are, however, somewhat serious diffi- 
culties in any such measure. In the first 
place, there is some reason to doubt whether 


he w of domestic servants, as a class, 
range from 50 to 100 guineas. We are 
uite convinced that the larger majority of 


the middle classes, and an immense majorit 

of those who employ servants, never ne 
the lowest of those sums. In fact, few house- 
keepers rise even to 40 guineas or 30 guineas ; 
‘some do not even a 80 wee yr! 25 
ineas ; and when “Sigma” speaks of in- 
oan exclusive of Ty firing, and food, 
he forgets that in some houses the food is 
only the leavings, beer is paid out of wages, 
and tea and sugar are subjects of negotiation. 
The fact is, that the whole irritated alphabet, 
from Alpha to Omega, has forgotten that the 
stratum of domestic servants which underlies 
the stratum of the employing class is equally 
varied in its level. It seems to be supposed 
that “ My Lord Duke,” and “Sir Harry,” 
and “ Lady CHartorrr,” who constitute 
“high life Salen stairs,” represent the whole 
class ; whereas they are but the aristocracy of 
the servants’ hall, and we might as well take 
the House of Peers as a test for the amount 
of income of the whole of society, as take gen- 
tlemen with powder in their hair, and 100 
guineas per annum, “ exclusive,”’ &c., to re- 
Fesont the class of domestic servants. The 
ggar’s Petition speaks with anger of the 
ve “anager menial,”’ but we doubt very much 
whether all the menials employed in this 
country are pampered. It would be inte- 
resting to appoint a special commission to 
g° down stairs in all the middle-class streets, 
or the purpose of asking Berry and Satiy 
whether they consider themselves pampered. 

It is nothing to tell us that some gentle- 
men with powder in their hair are paid more 
than working curates, or than officers in the 
army and navy—that some ladies who can 
dress hair and get up fine linen receive more 
than governesses. Those who have the means 
of paying for services, do so; and the 
wealthy elasses no doubt do appreciate the 
getting up of fine linen, the dressing of hair, 
and a good attendance at table, above the 
saving of souls or the education of the chil- 
dren of the middle classes. In the higgling 
of the market, to dress the hair of a young 
lady, or attend deftly at table, will “ fetch” 
more than the salvation of the penitent or 
the cultivation of the human intellect. But 
what has the class of domestic servants to do 
with that appreciation? Do “Alpha” and 
“Omega” know that there are as many as 
ten thousand domestic servants out of em- 
ployment usually resident in London? Let 
us ask how the Income-tax is to reach that 
class, or how there can be much income for a 
class whose surplus stock is thus to be mea- 
sured ? 

We are prepared to affirm, however, that 
the very humblest of domestic servants in 
work do pay the Income-tax, and are paying 
it at the present moment. We are quite 
aware that “My Lord Duke” and “ Sir 
Harry” are not paying; and we doubt whe- 
ther that class are advanced beyond the level 
of CrurksHank’s footman, who asks the 
butler, “ What is taxes?’ But the humbler 
class are paying the tax in more than an 
adequate proportion. They are paying it in 
the form of reduced wages. Where 10/. was 
, three years ago, 8/. is paid now; where 

L., it is now 61.; and so on in proportion. 
In short, the pampered menial who meets the 
Income-tax in the decrease of tea and sugar, 
has to pay it also in the form of reduction of 
wages. It is paid in yet another form. 
Taxes “ vate” the temper of house- 
keepers, and there are many pampered menials 
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in this metropolis at the present moment 
who submit to a large tax of increased 
exactions from “ Missis’s” temper. Really, 
before we talk of bringing the CHAaNcELLOR 
OF THE ExcHEQUER to bear upon that inmate 
under our roof who is an outcast from our 
society, we ought to ask ourselves whether 
there is not something due from us towards 
a fellow-creature who is in our family, but 
not of it. 





RUSSIAN POLICY IN WESTERN ASIA. 
‘We must progress as much as possible in the 
direction of Constantinople and India., He who 
can once get possession of these points is the real 
ruler of the world. With this view we must pro- 
voke constant quarrels—at one time with Turkey, 
and at another with Persia. We must establish 
wharves and docks in the Euxine, and by degrees 
make ourselves masters of that sea, as well as of 
the Baltic, which is a doubly important element in 
the success of our plan. We must hasten the 
downfal of Persia; push on to the Persian Gulf; 
if possible re-establish the ancient commercial 
intercourse with the Levant through Syria; and 
force our way into the Indies, which are the store- 
houses of the world. Once there, we can dispense 
with English gold.” 

Such was, in part, the legacy of ambition be- 
queathed by Peter the Great to his successors, 
who have proved themselves, in truth, not un- 
worthy of the bequest. The genius of that won- 
derful savage instinctively taught him that the 
surest—and, indeed, the only—means of civilising 
his people was by opening an easy communication 
with the more advanced nations of Europe; and 
that this could be effected through commerce 
alone. But at the commencement of his reign 
Russia did not possess a single sea-port, and the 
capitulation of Faltschi deprived him of his 
hard-earned acquisitions on the Sea of Azof. 
The indomitable perseverance of the meteoric 
barbarian finally triumphed, however, over every 
obstacle ; and while through his ‘ window,” St. 
Petersburg, he looked out menacingly upon 
Western Europe, his “‘ postern” opened upon the 
Caspian and threatened all Central Asia. 

is Russian policy at a very early period dis- 
played its true colours, and evinced its charac- 
teristic contempt for honour and good faith. It is 
now one hundred and thirty-eight years since 
Peter despatched Prince Bekewitch ona “friendly 
mission” to the Khan of Khiva, at the same time 
furnishing him with an army for his escort. But 
it casually transpired that the Prince had received 
secret instructions to seize upon certain gold- 
mines situated in the Khanat. The people of 
Khiva, sensible of their inability to cope with the 
Russian troops in the field, dissembled their know- 
ledge of the prince’s intentions, but pleaded the 
impossibility of finding provisions for so large a 
a force at any one point of their barren territory. 
Less suspicious than might have been expected 
from his consciousness of deceit and guilt, Beke- 
witch broke up his little army into small detach- 
ments, which were severally attacked and over- 
powered in detail. 

At that moment affairs of more urgent import- 
ance directed Peter’s attention to other quarters, 
and the death of his son, Alexis, may have caused 
him to think lightly of his discomfiture in Khiva. 
But he did not the less closely pursue his designs 
upon Persia, and opportunities soon wait upon 
those who are ready to make one for themselves. 
In the year 1712 the Lesghis had descended from 
the mountains of Caucasus, and, after ravaging 
the plains of Sheirwan, massacred the inhabitants 
of Shamakhi, including some three hundred Rus- 
sian residents. For several years Peter contented 
himself with making repeated demands for redress, 
and it was not until 1722 that he found himself in 
@ position to enforce satisfaction. At that time 
the imbecile Shah Sultan Hoossein, being sorely 
pressed by his rebellious subjects, solicited the aid 
of the Czar, nor did he ask in vain. Having col- 
lected a considerable armament at Astrakhan, 
Peter issued a singular proclamation, in which he 
professed a great regard for his “ old good friend, 
the Shah,” though fully determined to indemnify 
himself at his expense, and promised not to molest 
any subjects of Persin who kept aloof from the 
his, while he denounced the wrath of Heaven 
against whomsoever should take their part. But 








Peter was ever more happy in deeds than in words. 
By the middle of September he had made himself 








master of Derbend—the Iron Gate—without 
countering the slightest resistance ; and in 
following year, at 
themselves, he sent a strong force to occupy 
rovince of Ghilan, though belonging to his 

iend and neighbour.” 

The Affghan rebels having in the : 
entered [spahan and thrown the Shah into Prison, 
his son Tamasb, hastened to implore the 
tion of the Czar; in return for which, his ambas. 
sador, Ismail Beg, eng to cede Ghilan, Mg. 
zanderan, and Astrabad, in addition to the Cities 
of Baku and Derbend. It would seem, 
that the envoy had exceeded his instructions, for 
_— afterwards a o Shah Tamasb : 

esperate but vain efforts to check the progress 
+ gy ee At length a convention ~ 
arranged between the Czar, the Sultan, and the 
Shah, by which the above-named provinces were 
yielded to Russia, and the Porte’s supremacy re. 
cognised over Georgia, Erivan, Azerbijan, 
Khamsa, and Kermanshah. ‘ 

On Peter's death, in 1725, the Russians were 
glad to exchange Mazanderan and Astrabad for 
the undisturbed possession of Ghilan, and eyen 


this they were compelled to evacuate in 
of the well-direst power of Nadir Shah. The 
Turks, also, were forced to resign the provinces 
they had lately wrested from, Persia, and that 
kingdom recovered its proper position and’ in- 
fluence in Central Asia. The Russians, however 
soon afterwards succeeded in retaking Azof from 
the Turks; and the treaty of Belgrade, in 1739, 
left them in possession of a boundary line capable 
at any time of furnishing ready pretexts for a 
rupture either with Turkey or the Tatars, 
Strictly speaking, indeed, the latter owed alle- 
giance to the Porte, but virtually they were inde- 
pendent, and not unfrequently turned their arms 
against their nominal suzerains. At that period 
the bleak steppes which intervene between 
Southern Russia and the Caucasian range, were 
occupied by nomade tribes, of whom the Circas- 
sians were the most distinguished, th their 
territory was confined to the spurs of the Western 
Caucasus, and to the district that extends thence 
to the rivers Terik and Kuban. 
among these, but totally distinct, were tribes 
of Kalmaks and Nogais; the latter main- 
taining a sort of connexion with the Otto- 
man Empire; the latter with their native 
Tibet and China. Like all mountain clans, 
these various tribes and families were 
at feud with one another, and divided their time 
between forays and the chase. United, they were 
invincible ; but their normal state of anarchy and 
dissension rendered it comparatively easy for any 
wily and unscrupulous power to acquire a fatal 
ascendancy. We need not be surprised, then, to 
learn that Russia gradually established a 
nent influencé over these restless barbarians by 
insidiously fomenting their . and taking 
the part of the weaker side. But her incessant 
and overbearing interference soon disgusted the 
Kalmuks, and in 1771 half a million of free-born 
men, women, and children conceived and executed 
the desperate resolution of abandoning their settle- 
ments and returning to their original home in 
the Chinese Empire. The Kabardan Circassians 
adopted a not less trying alternative, for they 
abjured the religion of their Christian forefathers, 
and embraced the faith of Islam, in the hope of 
securing the protection of the Porte. The Nogais 
exhibited less character and determination. Some 
of them, indeed, emigrated to the Crimea, but the 
majority submitted themselves to the Russians. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century a new 
instrument of disorganisation was also brow 
into play, and a number of missionaries were sent 
into Great and Little — for the ostensible 
urpose of converting the Ossetians, or Usse 
fete as they are indifferently called. By their 
means a large portion of the tribe was induced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Russia, and # com 
munication was thus opened with Georgia. 
From the time of Nadir Shah Georgia had com- 
tinued a dependency of the Persian crown, Hom 
governed by its own Wally with almost sovereign 
power. But it frequently happened that the in- 
ternal dissensions which agitated Persia the 
the Shah from affording any protection oe 
Georgians against the sudden in of 
turbulent neighbours, the Lesghis. They — 
consequently tempted to turn their eyes wa 
only Power that seemed capable of giving the 
portunity 


a. 





peace and tranquillity; and thus ano 
alone was wanted for extending Russian su 
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Georgia. This favourable occasion was 
ete 8  - . 

war with Turkey, which terminated with 

the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, ceded to Russia 

the free i of the Euxine, together with 

the passage of the Dardanelles; confirmed her 

in the possession of Azof, Taganrog, and Kertch ; 

her sovereignty over the two Ka- 

pardas, whose ind ndence had been guaranteed 
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Aga Mahommed at Sheesha put an end to this 
barbarous warfare, in which both parties dis- 
ery themselves by their atrocities. And the 

eath of Heraclius having left the country a prey 
tq disorder owing to the contentions of his two 
sons, the Czar Paul issued the ukase of 1800, 
which declared Georgia to be an integral portion 
of the Russian Empire. This ukase was confirmed 
by Alexander, who commissioned the indefatigable 


byte treaty of Belgrade ; and finally declared) Zizianof to enforce its execution. This general 


Crimea to be a separate and self-existent state 
under the protection of the Czar. Two years 
afterwards Rint Russian fortresses, extending in 

line from the Black Sea to the Caspian, held in 
check, if not in subjection, the various tribes along 
foot of the Caucasus. And five years later a 
friendly” expedition was sent into the very 


heart of the mountains to explore the country for 


igeientific” purposes, to draw up maps and plans, 
and to gain over tne chiefs who still held them- 


ees 


selves sullenly aloof. The first fruits of this 
mission Was dhe entire submission of the Osseti- 
nians. 


progress of events now became more rapid. 
Me 4 began to reap “y ee - p cor 
j scattered so widely abroad. 
Teens district was torn by contending fac- 
tions raised up by Russian intrigue, a Russian 
army beware. Be in to restore tranquillity. This 
military occupation presently assumed the form 
pare and protection was speedily suc- 
by incorporation. A notable instance of 
this may be pointed out in the annexation of 
the Crimea. In 1774 the independence of the 
Crimes was recognised by both the contracting 
jes to the Treaty of Kainardji, and yet Ca- 
therine took upon herself to declare that its sove- 
reignty was elective—a custom that had fallen into 
desuetude for many generations. Intestine com- 
motions, and a revolution were the natural conse- 
of the innovation. The reigning Khan 
the country, and Russia called upon the “ in- 
dependent” Tatars to choose a new sovereign. 
Their choice fell upon Schaghin Geray, who as- 
tended the throne without opposition. But the 
+ cre Agha Crimea was not the object de- 
at etersburg. The Khan was there- 
fore instigated to send an envoy to the Turkish 
Pacha commanding in the opposite island of 
Taman, to require him to evacuate his post. The 
—— put the messenger to death. The 
r to arms to avenge the outrage, and a 
Russian army marched into the peninsula to aid 
them in vindicating the law of nations. But sud- 
dealy these allies seized upon every strong place 
inthe country, and reduced the astonished inha- 
bitants before they could organise any system of 
e me resistance, indeed, was offered, 
but Prince Paskiewitch speedily enforced a general 
ion by immolating 30,000 Tatars in cold 
without regard to age or sex. This impor- 
tant conquest gave Russia the command of the 
Black Sea, and it would be now quite superfluous 
to upon the necessity of compelling her to 
Tetrace her steps if the independence of the Otto- 
man including the Caucasian range, is to 

be ed on a firm and permanent basis. 
eously with this monstrous act 
ff treachery Catherine concluded a treaty with 
eraclius, we of Georgia, by which she 
a to him and his heirs for ever, his pre- 
; nions, together with whatever territories 
ete uired by conquest—the sole condi- 
Russia @ recognition of the suzerainty of 
ese d yet Catherine well knew that Hera- 
was @ feudatory of Persia, and that any ag- 
must be at a of territory effected by ae 
expense of powers with whom she 
ae then on friendly terms. The ratifica- 
. treaty was conveyed to Tiflis by no 
way Paar than Prince Potemkin, and, by 
of “rider” to the bill, a military road was 
tine the across the mountains. At the same 
petty Prince of Khartli was induced to 
® pension and to place his troops at the dis- 

® Mussian commandant. 

prince had been somewhat pre- 
the Samer in renouncing his alieaiateen to 
having establighat 1795, Aga Mahommed Khan, 
led ax ‘ae ished himself on the Persian throne, 
vassal, Pa tue to chastise his rebellious 
Tis, being us was defeated in battle, and 
iven y g entered by the victorious troops, was 
Up to pillage. In the following year 
of the sent oe eer — to the aid 
" id Derbend, u, and Sheer- 
Wal submitted to his arms. The assassination of 





in several successive campaigns made himself 
master of Mingrelia, Ganja, Shekee, and Sheesha, 
until his career was terminated by the assassin’s 
dagger while attending a conference before 
Badku. A desultory warfare continued from this 
time until 1814, when the treaty of Goolistan— 
brought about through the mediation of the 
British Minister at Teheran—secured to Russia all 
her —— south of the Caucasus, and gave her 
the exclusive possession of the Caspian Sea. 
These acquisitions amounted to the whole of 
Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, with Persian Dag- 
histan, Karabagh, and parts of Moghan and 
Talish. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus submitted without 
a struggle to the heavy yoke of their new masters. 
Horrrible barbarities were perpetrated on both 
sides, and their mutual hatred inflamed to the 
most savage degree. Frequent differences arose 
likewise between the courts of St. Petersburg 
and Teheran as to the exact definition of the fron- 
tier line; and in 1825 the Russians seized upon a 
barren strip of land along the Lake of Sevan, to 
which they pretended a title by a treaty which 
had never been ratified. General Yermolof him- 
self acknowledged that Russia had no just claim 
to the territory in dispute, but contended that it 
was for the advantage of both parties that it should 
be occupied by Russian outposts, to prevent the 
chance of a hostile collision. 

On the accession of Nicholas, Prince Mentschikoff 
was dispatched to Teheran to renew the alliance 
with Persia. But as his instructions forbade him 
to make any concessions, the Moolahs roused the 
fanaticism of the people and forced the Shah into 
a disastrous war. The treaty of Turkomanchai, 
in 1828, surrendered to Russia the provinces of 
Erivan and Nakchivan, together with Talish and 
Moghan—the high road into Ghilan—and gave her 
the Arras as the southern boundary of the Asiatic 
possessions. It is even said that Prince Paskie- 
witch subsequently conceived the daring idea of de- 
scending the Euphrates and the Tigris from near 
Erzeroum, and placing the Greek Cross upen 
the mosques of Bagdad; but the critical position 
of the Russian army that had just forced the 
passes of the Balkan induced the Czar to dis- 
countenance the enterprise. The treaty of 
Adrianople, however, not only saved Diebitch and 
his handful of troops from certain destruction, 
but obtained for Russia the ports of Anapa and 
Poti, the fortresses of Akhaltzik and Akhathaliki, 
anda long tract of land on the eastern shore of 
the Euxine. From that time the mountain war- 
fare has never ceased. The Russians, indeed, have 
gradually gained ground with the loss of twenty 
thousand men every year, but the prophet-warrior 
Schamyl and his mountaineers have hitherto 
kept at bay the well-organised armies of the Czar. 
Still, it is evident that the unequal struggle could 
not have been much longer maintained. The 
Russians systematically fortified every port, bay, 
and landing-place along the coast, and thus pre- 
vented the importation of arms, ammunition, and 
salt from the Turkish dominions. wr Hy 
too, these men, who struck so boldly for their free- 
dom, are slaves to greed. A bribe will bind, 
hand and foot, him whom no terrors of death could 
move, and Muscovite gold plays its part in the 
Caucasus as successfully as did that of Macedon 
when Greece was to be enslaved. But it may be 
hoped that the dark cloud will pass away, that 
the Osmanlis will give the hand to their fellow- 
worshippers in the Caucasus, and that a common 


faith and a common danger will unite them | 


coast of the Euxine it will be no more difficult to 
overawe Constantinople from 
The Sea of Azof, too, must be thrown 
the Caspian Sea restored to Persia, and 
dom entirely enfranchised from its thraldom to 
Russia. 

England has 
jealous suspicion 
agents in both Western and Central Asia. The 
intentions of the Court of St. Petersburg have 
long been patent to the world, for the insolent de-— 
fiance of the Muscov Gazette was translated into’ 
many tongues; and it must be remembered that 
in Russia the press can publish no sentiments that 
are not approved by the Government. The 
menace was couched in these insulti — 
“Go on! go on! debt-burdened Albion! re’ 
hour is not yet come. But be assured that we 
soon teach thee a lesson at Calcutta.” ‘Thus fore- 
warned, it will be our own fault if we are not also . 
fore-armed. It is from the side of Georgia that 
Russia weighs most heavily upon Persia. Were 
the Caucasian range entirely subdued, the Russian _ 
army would have a sure base for their mili 
operations to the southward and eastward. Wi 

eorgia and the Caspian Sea in her i 
the conquest of Persia becomes merely a question 
of time and opportunity. A rupture, or even a 
coldness, between France and England would at 
once embolden the Czar to let loose his hordes 
upon that defenceless kingdom, and its “incorpo- 
ration” would be achieved before we had ad- 
vanced beyond the region of protocols. ‘Twenty 
thousand allied troops would just now suffice to 
drive the barbarians from the Caucasus, and to 
relieve Central Asia from the incubus that has so 
long oppressed it. Once ejected, ages might 
elapse before they recovered their lost footing. 
Indeed, it would be well-nigh oe unless 
they were again masters of the Euxine. Provi- 
dent nature seems to have raised up the mountain- 
barrier of the Caucasus as if to shield the effemi- 
nate nations of Asia against the savage hordes 
that spring from the loins of the populous North. 
With very slight aid from human science and art, 
this fabled range might be converted into an in- 
expugnable line of defence, and the wave of Mus- 
covite ambition be stayed in its onward course and 
dashed at its foot into idle foam. a. 
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MR. F. 0. WARD ON THE RECENT POLLU- 
TION OF THE THAMES, ITS CAUSES, 
AND REMEDY. 

Tuis all-important question, which has absorbed so 
much of the public attention during the last two 
weeks, was the subject of an interesting debate at 
the Court of Sewers last Tuesday; when Mr. Warp, 
in a speech which has been the subject of much mis- 
representation, and which we therefore subjoin in 
extenso, placed in an entirely new point of view the phe- 
nomenon observed by Prof. Farapay; bringing for- 
ward observations of his own, and producing samples 
of water taken by himself from the river, in disproofot 
the position taken up by the leading daily press, that 
the river has permanently degenerated into the loath- 
some condition so ingeniously measured and ‘so 
vividly described by the illustrious philosopher. 

Mr. Hawes having moved :—“ That, inconsequence 
of the unwholesome state of the Thames, by reason of 
the great annual addition to the number of houses 
drained into it, it is not expedient to dicrease 
the present average annual number, until @ 
system of drainage to conduct the sewage to some 
point near Barking Creek and Plumstead Marshes 
can be carried out.” 

An amendment, prepared by Mr. Wang and 
Mr. Warp, was moved in the following terms: 
—“That this Court, while deeply sensible of the 





necessity for intercepting the sewage from the 


| Thames, and anxious in every way to promote that 


object, is not, meanwhile, prepared to -— 
public 


| courage the connexion of house drainage wii 
| sewers, which would greatly inconvenience the com~ 


munity, endanger the public health, and therefore 
be highly inexpedient.” 
Mr. Wave having briefly introduced the amend- 


cordially in this supreme effort to drive back | ment, 


the Cossacks across the Don. 
Powers will assuredly never permit Russia to 
place herself again @ cheval between the Otto- 
man Empire and Persia. It is vain tospurge 


wave in the Caucasus. From that position 
Russian intrigues will at any time avail to excite 
hostilities between the Turks and Persians, already 
prejudiced against each other by their different 
views on religious matters, From the eastern 


The Western | 


Mr. F. O. Warp said that his object in varying the 


wording of the amendment as originally proposed, 
| was emphatically to pledge the court to the principle 


the Crimea if a single Russian flag be allowed to | of intercepting tH® sewage from the Thames. He 


proceeded to state that Mr. Hawes, in declaring 
the abolition of cesspools to be the cause of the 
foul condition of the river observed by Professor 


Faraday, and in seeking to stop the construction of 


drains and sewers till the great intercepting tunnels 
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were — to have fallen into three 
errors. - Mr. Hawes. assumed that the state 
of the ‘Thames, described by.the.learned professor, 
was its|motmal and permanent condition; whereas 
samples which he (Mr. Ward) had taken on Saturday 
and Mostday last, one-at Westminster pier, the other 
at London-bridge pier, and which he now produced 
before the commissioners, showed that the river was 
no longer the “pale-brown stinking fluid,” which hid 
a card at an inch depth, but that a card might now 
be seen through a mass of the water rather mea- 
suring by feet than inches. Secondly, Mr. Hawes 
supposed the abolition of cesspools to have caused 
the discoloration of the Thames; but if so, how was 
it that, not a single cesspool having been restored, 
and the daily discharge still going on, the Thames 
had, nevertheless, recovered from the hideous con- 
dition noted by Dr. Faraday to the state of rela- 
tive purity in which they now saw its water 
before them ? If the London cesspools were, as 
many persons believed, isolated receptacles, cut 
off from all communication with the sewers, there 
would be some plausibility in Mr. Hawes’s view ; but, 
in point of fact, the great bulk of the London cess- 

pools had overflow-drains, through which their sur- 
plus continually oozed into the sewers, so that the 
daily discharge from a cesspool-house was not less in 
quantity, though in quality infinitely worse and 
more rotten, than that from a pipe-drained house. 
Of Mr. Hawes’ third error, viz., his supposition that 
such intercepting tunnels as he (Mr. Hawes) and his 

friends contemplated would hinder the periodical 
pollution of the river, he (Mr. Ward) would pre- 

sently speak. But first it was necessary to point 
out the difference of the result that would ensue 
from the discharge into the river of each day’s ex- 
crement as produced, and from the simultaneous 
discharge of the excrement of several weeks or 
months. The weight of the daily excrement of 
London, deducting the water, and taking the dry 
matter at the average of 2 oz. and a small fraction 
(2°01 oz.) per head per diem, for men, women, and 
children, would amount to not quite 127 tons, of which 
29 tons would be mineral matter; leaving 98 tons of 
organic or putrescible matter. Again the quantity of 
water coming daily over Teddington weir in dry 
weather was about 600,000,000 gallons, or 2,678,000 
tons of water; to which the addition of one day’s pu- 
trescible excrement, ninety-eight tons, would only be 
in the proportion of about two and a half grains to the 
gallon; an impregnation which, however objection- 
able in other respects, would scarcely discolour the 
water, and could not therefore produce the loath- 
some opacity and fewtor noticed by Dr. Faraday. 
But when this excrement, instead of escaping day 
by day as fast as produced, according to the doctrine 
of Circulation versus Stagnation, which he and his 
friends had propounded, was allowed to accumulate 
for months and even years, as unfortunately hap- 
pened in London, the result was of a very different 
kind, and really awful to contemplate. On the most 
moderate estimate, there were twelve months’ excreta 
constantly retained in the subsoil of London, partly 
in cesspools, partly in big brick house-drains which 
collect geposit, partly in the large old flat-bottomed 
sewers made to take off rain water, and totally 
unfitted for the conveyance of soil. Now this mass 
of accumulated excrement thus continually retained 
in subterranean London actually equalled one day’s 
evacuation of the whole population of Europe and 
Asia, numbering together 800,000,000. The figure 
was a startling one, and the fact still more so; but 
a simple calculation would prove it true, for on mul- 
tiplying the number of the population of London by 
365, they would find the quotient exceed 800,000,000. 
And now he would ask them to consider the effect 
of a sudden rain-storm falling on London, and 
pouring along through these overcharged sub- 
terranean receptacles. Suppose it only swept to 
the river nine or ten days’ accumulation of filth, 
to what did they imagine that would be equivalent? 
It would be equivalent to the simultaneous dis- 
charge into the London Thames of the mass of 
excrement produced in one day by the entire popu- 
lation of Great Britain, numbering 21,000,000. And 
now, passing from theory to fact} what weather had 
there been during the last ten months? And how 
would the attempt to take away mixed sewage and 
rainfall have succeeded, had the tunnels proposed 


for this Messrs. Bazal te and Hay- 
wood been Heats and oad There 
had been, they were aware, several months of 
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drought, interrapted at intervals by violent showers 
of Yain. “Tne last storm ‘that oetarred was’on' Fily 
Yith, when 1°42 inch of fain fell in Jess than three 
houts+-béing at the rate of 0:47 inch ‘per‘hour— 
whilst the discharging power of the tunnels: prp- 

eolossalias they were, was only-ailequate ito 
take off 0°0104 inch of rain per hour; being 
than one forty-fifth part of the filth-laden torrent 
requiring to be intercepted. Therefore, even if the 
great intercepting tunnels had been made, the whole 
of the black torrent on the 11th, excepting a mere 
fraction, a forty-fifth part, would have rushed into 
the Thames, carrying with it, just as happens on 
like occasions now, filth equivalent to the ordinary 
discharge from a whole nation. He did not mean to 
say that the daily outflow from the sewers was not 
an evil, nor that it did not contribute to the 
pollution of the river; but he thought that a daily 
discharge, daily carried away, was far less dan- 
gererous than such sudden eruptions of filth as 
he had just described. To test the correctness of 
this view, he had made inquiry as to the effect pro- 
duced on the Fleet by the late violent storm; and he 
found that the Fleet had poured down a most black 
and noisome tide, so swollen as to overflow its banks 
at New Farringdon-street, and so fetid that the 
clerk of the works engaged on a large sewer in pro- 
gress there had been obliged to scatter chloride of 
lime along the banks of the Fleet. to mitigate its 
sickening emanations. And as the Thames had 
since recovered, and returned to its ordinary condi- 
tion, so also had the Fleet, as a sample of the Fleet 
water taken by him (Mr. Ward) yesterday, and 
which he now produced, would show. It would be 
observed that the sample did not present the unusual 
blackness and feetor described as having previously 
existed; and he might add that when he visited the 
Fleet at the spot last Friday, in company with Dr. 
Varrentrapp, of the Legislative Council of Frank- 
fort, and his brother, Professor Varrentrapp, they 
could none of them perceive any sensible odour from 
the stream, which a few days before had infected the 
air all around. Hence it was clear that the causes 
in operation were not, as some writers supposed, of a 
casual nature, operating exclusively on the 
Thames (such as canal-cleansing, gas-liquor dis- 
charge, &c.), but that the temporary pollution was 
due to circumstances affecting at once the Thames 
and the Fleet. He thought this confirmed his view, 
and pointed conclusively to accumulations of filth, 
taking place mainly in consequence of drought, and 
subsequently discharged into theriver, partly nodoubt, 
in daily driblets, but partly also in sudden bursts, as 
the main eause of such pollution as that which Pro- 
fessor Faraday had observed. And, therefore, accu- 
mulated deposit being the source of evil, whether in 
foul cesspools, foul housedrains, or foul sewers, our 
endeavour should be to get rid of such deposit in all 
its loathsome forms; to persist in developing the 
self-scouring Tubular system, which it was the honour 
of this commission to have irrevocably established ; 
and, above all, to extirpate as rapidly as possible 
those hideous sepulchres of rottenness called cess- 
pools, which some writers assumed to be abolished, 
but which still existed under four-fifths of the London 
houses—under the mansions of the rich as well as 
the hovels of the poor, and which Mr. Hawes invited 
us to retain. Every house drained by a self-scouring 
pipe, instead of a cesspool with an overflow drain-of- 
deposit, would contribute only one days’ discliarge, 
and that fresh, instead of many day’s discharge, 
and that putrid, to the storm waters flowing 
down the sewers to the river. Like abatement 
of evil would ensue in the case of every tubular 
sewer substituted for the great brick vaults now ac- 
cumulating deposit under the streets. And thus, 
while they were preparing and executing their 
great intercepting works, immediate mitigation of 
their sanitary sufferings might be obtained; the 
houses and streets thus improved being at once ren- 
dered more healthy, and the river itself being no 
longer exposed, in so great a degree as heretofore, to 
sudden pollution by storms. Entirely to obviate such 
pollution, they must adopt, he believed, the principle 
of separating the sewage proper from the rainfall; 
and declare, with him, “ The whole of the rainfall 
due to the river, the whole of the sewage due to the 
soil.” That, he was convinced, was the only true 
and complete solution of the sewage problem; 
the only way by which human excrement could 
be effectually excluded from our rivers, and 
made economically available for our fields. He 
was in a minority now on this point, as he 
had been, years ago, on the pipe question ; but 
as the pipe battle was now fought and won, he hoped 
that, in due course of time, the sewage problem 
would in like manner be brought to a right issue. 
The inhabitants of London would not, he was con- 
vinced®be content to spend three or four millions of 
money on an intercepting system, which would, after 
all, leave them subject, every year, to such sudden 
eruptions of filth as took place the other day into the 
river, wasting large masses of valuable manure, and 
at the same time poisoning the water and the air. 
But, meanwhile, they had abundant experience before 
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them to justify their persistence ‘fn that 
Circulation versus Stagnation; Of tddalar 

pool drainage, ‘and ef small ‘pipes ity 
sewers, which ‘he had advocated when'he first joined 
the commission, and which they had. hitherto steadily. 
pursued. (Every -applieation of that policy way 
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ing costs and other burdensome charges, improve. 
ment in the value of house property, and a mostey. 
traordinary saving of rates. ey wotild és 


was convineed, by their vote on this occasion, ahi 
even for a time the obsolete system of 

but would continue to support, as heretofora z 
new and fruitful principle of Circulation, 

Mr. Hawes having briefly replied, the or; 

motion was lost, and the amendment was carried 

a majority of 7 to 4; the chairman, we believe, 
voting in the minority. 











“THE WAR IN ASIA.” 

Tue article in our last number on this subject eon. 
tained an important clerical error. The strength 
of the Russians before Kars was stated at “, 
hundred thousand,” instead of “‘ forty thousand” 
We have no desire to surpass the Invalide Rasp 
in arithmetical hyperbole. It is our practice, in 
such cases, rather to understate than to excead 
the fact. 











Lorp MountGArret’s CuAm™M.—This claim, which 
was for the right of voting for the representative peers of 
Ireland, was allowed by the House of Lords on Tuesday. 

Sr. Pauw’s, Kxicurspripce.—An_ action has been 
brought in the Consistory Court by Messrs. Beale aid 
| Westerton for permission to remove certain alleged Papal 
appurtenances. The case is not yet concluded, the argu. 
| ments on both sides being very elaborate. Four days 
| have already been partly taken up with the discussion, 

Tue Decree or Arrection Necessary to Love, 
|—In a Breach of Promise of Marriage Case 
| tried at Exeter, a witness said he had seen the pair 
| walking together, and that “ they were as affeetionsteas 
‘two lovers need be.” He added that the fair one Was 
| as nice a blooming young girl as any in Ottery, and 
'there were plenty of them there.” A who de- 
| livered the love letters, said he could write as well # 
| deliver epistles ; but he preferred writing in prose for gen- 
} tlemen, but that he thought verse was better for common 
| people. A verdict was returned for the fickle Lothatlo, 
| Srate or THE THAMEs.—Sir John M‘Neill, civil @- 
| gineer, attended before the Lord Mayor on Tuesday, to 
|make some statements with respect to the bed/of the 
|Thames. He thought that a good deshof misehiet 
jarises from the filling up of the river above bridge, 
which, by diminishing the “ scour,” prevents the proper 
flushing of the channel; and he strongly objected to the 
embankments now being formed by Government at Bat- 
tersea, by which several acres will be and a 
vast body of tidal water will be displaced. ‘The City 
Solicitor stated that the Corporation had formed a pli 
for deepening the bed of the river, but that a dispute 
with Government as to their right to interfere with the 
bed had put a stop to the execution of the project. ‘The 
suit between the Crown and the Corporation has bem 
pending for ten years, and there is still no prospectolite 
being settled. 

THe ComMITTEE ON THE ADULTERATION OF Foo 
has sat again, and received further testimony from 
analytical chemists with respect to the poisonous matters 
introduced into food, drinks, and drugs; but it is satie- 
factory to learn that the exposures in the Lancet hate 
to some extent mitigated the evil. Mr, Duntw 
Thomson mentioned that he had once seen a box of te 
containing half its weight in iron filings. But this was 
a Chinese fraud. He also said it had oftensbeem 
that sausages are made of horses’ tongues, and that be 
himself had reason to believe that the tongues of all the 
horses killed by the knackers are used forfood! —Whea 
it is considered that many of these mer 
we may well say, ‘‘ Beware of sausages ! ox, 

Tie SrawAN AFFArR.—The further examination 





Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates was 
on Wednesday for a week, in conformity with the agree 
ment to that effect when they were last brought Up 
On Thursday, the affairs of the were “ 
investigated in the Court of Bankruptcy, and 5 
journment to the 9th of October was agreed to 
amount of debts now proved is nearly 300,000 
James CHEVALIER DE CoLquuoun.—This 
the author of a remarkable work on the London ur 
published some half a century ago, and it is Megs 
remote originator of our present system of Lape | 
recently died. He was a London magistrate @ 
years, and was afterwards made the representative 
the Hanseatic Republic in ar haters * In subsequett 
ars he filled other offices in German 
"wow worae Freet Sewer.—A toment it wet 
on Wednesday burst into the new works in’ 
sewer, and very nearly earried away the workmen 
however, ultimately escaped. 
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judges a ; 
to enforce them.—2Hudinburgh Review. 
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Germans have at least this pre-eminence over us—their attempts at 
High Art are not a total failure. No one, we think, can have seen their | 
finest efforts in this way without recognising in them a grandeur and affluence 
of conception which are entirely wanting in the correspondent productions | 
of glish artists. Among the German painters who are most successful 
in this direction, in the noble, the grandiose, and the preternaturally ter- 
rible, is Wire yon Kavitsacu—that very Kavisaca whose humour is 
richer even than the humour of nations stored up in the wonderful Reineke 
Fuchs, which he has illustrated for us. The man who can shake us with 
delicious laughter at the mere back of Grimhart the Badger, clad in a short- 
lapped coat and three-cornered hat, is the man whose figure of the German 
(in the New Museum at Berlin) is worthy to be placed beside 
Micuag ANGEwO’s Sybils ; none can creeke mens sath or — 
Kaviusacu—few can thrill us with more ideally awful spectres than 
precsae his great cartoon of > Hunne ee — ms the Huns). 
i¢ combination of the humorous with the sublime, of an exquisite 
ph the human with a power of imagining the preterhuman, pre- 
cisely what is wanted in an illustrator of SuaxsprareE? And Kavurpacn 
has undertaken the task of illustrating him. Three engravings from 
his sketches for Macbeth are now ready for purchasers, at a price which will 
bethought moderate by those rich enough to indulge in pictures; the im- 
pressions on tinted paper being fifteen thalers, and those on white paper 
twelve thalers. We can speak of the merit of these illustrations, not merely 
from our faith in Kauieacu, ‘but from a sight of two; and of one we were | 
itted to see the original sketch, so as to be enabled to appreciate the 
excellent rendering of the engraver. No. 1 of the series represents the | 
meeting of Macbeth and Banquo with the three witches: the figures of the 
two warriors with their horses are admirable; you see in Macbeth the 
startled interest of a Hazarr, whose evil ambition is ready to be kindled by 
the hellish prophecy; in Banquo, the naive, eager curiosity of a soul free 
from criminal thoughts. The three witches satisfied us less completely; 
they are too much like a hideous nightmare, too Gorgon-like, and have none 
of that sardonic enjoyment of evil which is a principal trait in the weird 
iisters. Kavieacu has made them hover,a little way above the earth, and 
he has certainly been very successful in the preternatural fire which flits 
under their feet. No. 2 represents Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep; 
butthiswe have not seen. No. 3, of which we saw the original sketch, is 
taken from the third scene of the fifth act, where Macbeth is girding 
on his armour for the last desperate struggle, while he talks to the Doctor, 
who brings him news of his wife’s wretched condition. It is the same 
Macbeth as in the first engraving, with his face hardened and made haggard 
by crime and despair—perhaps with a little too much of the fiend in his 
expression. The drawing of this figure is admirable for the solidity of the 
limbs and the ease of the posture ; indeed, actors would do well to take a 
hintfrom this posture, which is quite different from the one ordinarily 
‘sumed inthis scene. The left foot rests on a block ; the right hand holds 
the naked sword ; and the left hand presses the crown against the brow. 
is kneeling to fasten on his master’s spurs, and another attendant 

stands behind holding the helmet; the Doctor, a finely-conceived figure, 
stands’ little in front with his face partly turned towards Macbeth. The 
Which are gnawing at the tyrant’s conscience are indicated by a 
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labours in demonstrating the laws of Static Heat there is avery interesting 
account..in the Revue des Deux Movdes. Tducated together. in the Eeole 
Polytechnique, they entered on their joint career of experiment—their scien- 
tific marriage—in 1815, when they were both about met See rtd 
age. Their minds seemed to have dovetailed completely ; “having 
what may be called seientific intuition.and power of invention, with vivacity 
of intellect and ease and grace of expression, while Duxone had the love 
of scientific exactness and of precise experiment, together with the power of 
combining experiments and the patience to carry them out 00 completeness. 
Perrr was more of a mathematician, Duotone more of an experimentalist; 
Perrr had more of brilliant facility, Dutone more of thoroughness and 
persistence: the one represented the imagination necessary for scientific 
achievement, the other the reason neeessary to guide that imagination, 
“L’on peut dire,” says the writer in the Rewwe, “que de Il'effort 
commun de ces deux esprits si élevés, mais si diversement doués, 
appliqué a une méme étude, il sortait comme une intelligence unique 
4 laquelle les qualités les plus brilliantes et les plus solides auraient été 
dévolues.” Unhappily, Petrr died of consumption in 1820, when only 
twenty-nine, leaving Dutone to pursue his investigations in widowhood. 
This is a beautiful bit of romance in the history of science, and is charm- 
ingly told by M. Janey in the Revue des Deux Mondes, where also the reader 
will find an interesting paper on “ Patelin,” dear to all students of Morzére, 
by M. Lrrrré, one of the many erudite physicians who grace the study of the 
great sciences by the cultivation of literature. St. Marc Grarpa also con- 
tinues his agreeable series of papers on Jean Jacques Rousseau, this 
month touching on the education of women as treated in Hmile, and by 
Mapame DE Marntenon, 

The Revue Contemporaine contains several good articles, but we have only 
space to notice in passing “ Les Finances de l’Autriche depuis 1848,” and a 
very interesting analysis of a very interesting book by Comre Rocrr 
Raczinsky, ‘‘ La Justice et la Monarchie Populaire,” which proposes a re- 
modelling of the map of Europe. These two articles, both connected with 
the topics of the day, are worth looking out for. . 





THE FUTURE OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Gegenwart und Zukunft der Philosophie in Deutschland, [Present and Future of Phi- 

losophy in Germany.] Von O. F. Gruppe. Berlin : George Reimer, 1855. 
“Tue age of systems is passed, . . . System is the childhood of philosophy ; 
the manhood of philosophy is investigation.” So says Professor Gruppe in 
the work of which we have given the title above, and we quote this dictum 
at the outset in order to propitiate those readers who might otherwise turn 
away with disgust from the mention of German philosophy, having registered 
a vow to trouble themselves no more with those spinners of elaborate 
cocoons"—-German system-mongers. 

Perhaps, however, there are some of our readers who would not require 
any such password from Professor Gruppe ; for although he is better known 
in England as a writer on classical literature than as a philosopher, still it 
is likely that many German scholars amongst us are acquainted with his two 
philosophical works, Anteus, published in 1831, and Wendepunkt der Philo- 
sophie im neunzehuten Jahrhundert, published in 1834. He is a man of very va- 
rious accomplishments, and throws his active intellect with equal fervour and 
facility into many channels—into poetry and politics as well as into classical 
literature and philoso hy. This versatility in authorship is rare among 
erudite Germans, and is held rather in suspicion by them, in spite of the fact 
that some of their greatest men—Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller— 
were productive in several departments. Those who decry versatility—and 
there are many who do so in other countries besides Germany—seem to 





group of spitits—the spirits of those he has murdered—hovering above him. 
In the centre is the venerable Duncan showing his wounds ; 
him is Lady Macduff attempting to shield her two boys; on the other, 

with his crowned grandchildren; and in the background the 
drunken guards. The group of Banquo’s grandchildren, one leaning on his 


forget the immense service rendered by the suggestiveness of versatile 
|men, who come to a subject with fresh, unstrained minds. You have per- 


on one side of | haps been spending much time and ingenuity in planning a house or in 


| spinning a theory which seems to you to account satisfactorily for many 
| things: an intelligent neighbour comes in, and you show ie ae or 
| explain to him your theory. He is not an accomplished itect, but he 
/sees at once that you have put a door and a chimney in i 


grandfather's knee, looking down in chubby serenity on his would-be | positions ; he is not, perhaps, a profound thinker, but he makes an ob- 


murderer, and two smaller ones cooing and kissing, is enough to make this 
Pictures treasure, even if it had no other meritorious element—and it has 
aay. Besides the direct interest of these illustrations, arising from their 
mtrinsic excellence, they have an indirect interest, as presenting us with a 
rs conception of Shakspearian scenes and characters; and although | 
English are not inclined to admit the assumption of the Germans that | 
Y understand Suaksreare better than we do, we are glad to have all | 
ideas, since there is much good to be obtained by an intellectual, as 
well as by a physiological, crossing of races. 





One often wishes that the Platonic notion of marriage, as the union of 

~ complete soul with its other half, could be realised in friendship for 
adage ends—that the man who has the creative intellect of a Grorrroy 
. E, without the power of exposition, could have a coadjutor 
Beatty of the literary talent of a Cuvier. That the man of inventive 


80 rarely given in company with brilliant conceptive power. A’ 


servation on your theory which maf shows you that it will not 
“ hold water.” Such is the service which the versatile man will often 
render to the patient, exclusive inquirer. To return to Professor Gruppe: 
he has vindicated his versatility by achieving more than an avera 
success in more than one department; his Ariadne is one of 
best books, if not the very best, we have on the Greek Drama; his 
Cosmic System of the Greeks is ant ingenious application of ; 
many of his lyrical poems have considerable merit ; and his Wendepunkt 


| Philosophie is a striking philosophical work, showing much acumen and inde- 


pendent thought. In the work now before us, which was originally intended 
to be a mere pamphlet, but which has swelled to a volume of nearly three 
hundred es, he rapidly (and somewhat too allusively for the 

reader) ones the views contained in his earlier philosophical works, the 
Antaus and the Wendepunkt—views which twenty years of additional study 
and considerable experience as a professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of B@lin have served to confirm and make clearer. — ’ 

The object towards which Herr Gruppe chiefly directs his consideration is 
the Reformation of Logic, or the rectification of the method of philosophical 
inquiry, which, as he justly insists, is the essential preliminary to all true 
progress. It is, he says, simply to a reform in method that we owe all the 





could have a fidus Achates at this elbow with all the patience and 
Case of 


this kind was actually presented by Dutoya and Perit, of whose 


splendid achievements of modern natural science, and it is only by the ex- 
tension of that reform to every department of philosophical inquiry that 
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here also any of what Bacon calls “fruit” can be obtained. In fact, the —. 


also 
ist of his philosophical labours is partly to map out the road which 
to have given imperfect attention) 
one It is pry e — 
é , i originator of the Frenc 
Phil y, he on the other hand, as in the present work, 
femal a towards the speculative systems of 
ideas of reflection, thus severing ideas frum things. 
This, says Professor Gruppe, is the fundamental error of philosophy, and, 
from wards, has issued in nothing but the bewlider- 
ment of the human intellect. Kant’s classification of Infinity and Uni- 
versality as ideas 4 priori, and of Space and Time as purely subjective 
forms of the intelligence, is a further elaboration of this fundamental 
error. These abstract terms on which speculation has built its huge 
fabrics are simply the x and y by which we mark the boundary of 
our knowledge; they have no value except in connexion with the con- 
crete. The abstract is derived from the concrete: what, then, can we 
expect from a philosophy the essence of which is the derivation of the con- 
crete from the abstract? The chief argument in favour of 4 priori ideas, as 
insisted on by Leibnitz and Kant is, that they can never be arrived at by 
induction ; that induction may lead to the general but never to the universal, 
and that, nevertheless, this idea of universality is found in speech and in 
thought with the mark of necessity. But this argument will fot bear a rigid 
examination. The language of all peoples soon attains to the expressions 
all, universal, necessary, but these expressions have their origin purely in the 
observations of the senses; they are simply a practical expedient, and are 
valued only under certain well-known and presupposed conditions. To isolate 
such expressions, to operate with them yo from experience, to exalt their 
relative value into an absolute value, to deduce knowledge from them alone, 
and to make them a standing point higher than all experience—this, which 
is what ‘Parmenides and all speculative philosophers since him have'done, is 
an attempt to poise the universe on one’s head, and no wonder if dizziness 
and delusion are the consequence. 
These views are familiar enough to us in England, but to find them 
urged by a German professor is not so familiar. 
= of logic, says Herr Gruppe, which assigns the first place to 
ideas, and makes them prior to judgment, inverts the true order of 
things. The true object of investigation is the formation of ideas from 
judgments, and in order to ascertain the law of their formation, we must 
direct our observation to those cases in which a new judgment or percep- 
tion occurs, and is embodied in language, to the mental process which takes 
a discovery in natural science is made and is expressed in words, to the 
lace when development of language, and to the application of language 
y children. In these three ways the formation of general ideas is dail 
carried According to these tests, every judgment exhibits itself 
as a comparison, or perception of likeness in the midst of difference: the 
metaphor is no mere ornament of speech, but belongs to its essence, though 
ueage gradually dispenses with it. When we say the evening sky is red, 
the lily is white, it may seem as if red and white were independent, imme- 
diate ideas; not so, when we say the sky is rose-red or rosy, the lily snow- 
white or snowy. Again, when we hear a child call the neighbour's dog, 
not a dog, but Caro, use its own dog is named Caro, we see the origin 
of the idea of species, or of general ideas; this is the first step towards the 
remotest abstractions. A consideration of examples, taken from the doc- 
trines of natural science, shows, what has hitherto been overlooked by 
logicians, that every true judgment inevitably alters the idea both of the 
su ject and predicate. Thus, when we say granite is volcanic, we modify 
both the idea of granite and of the predicate volcanic: a new quality 1s 
attributed to granite, and the predicate volcanic receives a wider extension. 
Kant, then, was mistaken in regarding synthetical and analytical judgments 
as two distinct classes. The true statement is, that every analytical judg- 
ment has_previously been synthetic, and every synthetic judgment is such 
only once, and immediately becomes analytic. By a synthetic judgment, 
the idea of the predicate passes into that of the subject, and is incorporated 
with it, so that when I repeat this judgment it is necessarily analytic. Thus, 
from the simple act of judgment we ascend to the formation of ideas, 
to their modification, and their generalisation. And by a series of ascending 


ESSAYS FROM THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 
Essays ; selected from Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
In Three Volumes. New edition. : or Rogen, 
THE most important essay in this Miscellany is the one on “ 
Faith ; their Claims and Conflicts,” with an appendix containing an ad 
on Strauss. We say it is important because Mr. Rogers has obtained Pe 
tain name as an apologist, and not because the essay contains any . ' 
portant matter. Mr. Rogers, so far as we can see, has never been at the 
pains thoroughly to analyse the nature of Faith, or to find Any grounds for 
its existence, independently of a deficiency in the Christian evidence which 
requires something to supply it. Analogies drawn from the trust we 
in the knowledge or advice of other people, or which a child Teposes in the 
direction of its parent, are totally irrelevant. In these cases there is no 
attempt to crush a doubt, or keep objections out of sight. There is 
visional confidence, given on sufficient groufds, and withdrawn the sae 
the grounds cease to be sufficient. Moreover, this confidence is of & practi 
cal, not of a speculative, kind. It regulates our actions, which must be,” 
choice between alternatives, but it does not commit our intellects to the 
joo assertion of that which we doubt or know to be false, 

r. Rogers is equally at fault with regard to probability, He admits 
that the evidence for Christianity is orcialie only (faith making up what j 
wanted for affirmation), and then he tells you, with Butler, that probability 
is the guide of life. The guide of life of course it is—that is, of action ; but 
it is not the guide of speculation—at least it leads in s ion only to 
probable truth. We act on a balance of probabilities, because we nat do 
so or not act at all; but we do not call these probabilities certainties, or 
formulate them into dogmatic creeds. It is hard, indeed, to conceive 
that such a supposition could be entertained for a moment by any man who 
really knows what conviction is. Mr, Rogers, therefore, must take other 

ound. He must either prove that the historical evidences of Christiani 
ike the psychological evidences of morality, are not probable, but certain, 
or he must show on some rational grounds, apart from m and 
tropes, that the historical evidences of Christianity have a special claim, 
where they are deficient, to be supplied by faith. 

Mr. Rogers unfortunately belongs to that school of apologists, who in- 
stead of trying to enter into the doubts and difficulties of sceptics (whi 
considering the aspect Christendom now presents, can hardly be i 
criminal), sets himself to work to put them down by chopping and to 
stop their mouths. He has borrowed from Butler the univ y 
ble, and therefore almost universally worthless, argument from ; and 
this he uses indiscriminately upon everybody, as a policeman uses his trun- 
cheon ona crowd. In this way he may break some heads; but he will not 
satisfy a single heart. We advise him first to do that which his Master 
most unconscientiously failed to do—to analyse the argument from analogy, 
and see how far he is really justified in reasoning from nature torevelation, 
from the body to the soul, from the temporal to the eternal destiny of 
man, 

Mr. Rogers is a very despotic logician, and very intolerant of a logical 
slip in his opponents. Let him reconsider the following page of his essay, 
and learn charity :— 


Secondly, we are fully disposed to concede to the objector that there are, in the 
books of Scripture, not only apparent but real discrepancies,—a point which many of 
the advocates of Christianity are, indeed, reluctant to admit, but which, we think, no 
candid advocate will feel to be the less true. Nevertheless, even such an advocate of 
the Scriptures may justly contend that the very reasons which necessitate this admis- 
sion of discrepancies also reduce them to such a limit that they do not affect, in the 
slightest degree, the substantial credibility of the sacred records ; and in our judgment, 
Christians have unwisely damaged their cause, and given a needless advantage to the 
infidel, by denying that any discrepancies exist, or by endeavouring to prove that 
they do not. The discrepancies to which we refer are just those which, in the coune 
of the transmission of ancient books, divine or human, through many ages,—theit 
constant transcription by different hands,—their translation into various 154 
may not only be expected to occur, but must occur, unless there be a perpetual series 
of most minute and ludicrous miracles—certainly never promised, and as certainly 
never performed—to counteract all the effects of negligence and inadvertence, 





goa we are led to the most comprehensive, abstract ideas. But 
y the side of these abstract ideas, to which we attain by an ascent from 
positive particulars, there is another set of ideas which owe their origin to 
unprecise expressions and mere devices of language, by which we bridge 
over our ignorance or eke out our limitation, and singularly enough these 
are the very ideas which have been enthroned as the absolute. 

Professor Gruppe, in common with many before him, makes war against 
the syllogism as a petitio principii, and even seems to reject it altogether as 
an instrument. He seems to us not to have rightly apprehended Mill's 
analysis of the syllogism and the function he assigns to it, since he makes 
it an objection to that writer’s views that he gives an important place to 
deduction in his method. Deduction, as Mill shows, is not properly opposed 
to induction but to experiment, and is a means of registering and using the 
results of induction, indispensable to any great progress in science. But 
these are questions which this is not the aa to discuss. 

What then, asks Herr Gruppe in pd mal is the future sphere of Phi- 
losophy ? It must renounce metaphysics: it must renounce the ambitious 
attempt to form a theory of the universe, to know things in their causes and 
first principles. But in its function of determining logic or method, it is 
still the centre and heart of human knowledge, and it has to apply this 
method to the investigation of Psychology, with its subordinat@department 
eeenes to Ethics ; and to the principles of Jurisprudence. A sufficient 
tas 

These are rather abstruse subjects to enter on in a short space, but we 
have at least been able to present one point of interest to our readers, in the 
fact that a German professor of philosophy renounces the attempt to climb 
to heaven by the rainbow bridge of “the high priori road,” and is content 
humbly to use his muscles in treading the uphill 4 posteriori path which will 
lead, not indeed to heaven, but to an eminence whence we may see yery 
bright and blessed things on earth. 


guide the pen of every transcriber to infallible accuracy, and to prevent his ever de. 
| viating into any casual error! Such miraculous intervention, we need not say, has 
[never been pleaded for by any apologist of Christianity ; has certainly never beet 
promised ; and, if it had,—since we see, as a matter of fact, that the promise has 
| never been fulfilled,—the whole of Christianity would fall to the ground. But 
|from a large induction, we know that the limits within which di 

| errors from such causes will occur, must be very moderate ; we know, from numberless 
| examples of other writings, what the maximum is,—and that it leaves their substan- 
| tial anthenticity untouched and unimpeached. No one supposes the writings of Plato 
land Cicero, of Thucydides and Tacitus, of Bacon or Shakspeare, 

| vitiated by the like discrepancies, errors, and absurdities which time and 

have occasioned. 


One would suppose that the difference between errors of tran 
such as occur in the manuscripts of the classics, and the discrepances! ea 
to exist between statements in the Gospels, as between the genealogies 
the accounts of the birth of Christ, could scarcely have been overlooked by 
any candid controversialist. : ie his 

Ve have said that Mr. Rogers's mode of argument is objectionable Ve 
tone is often equally so. Strauss may have erred, and if he has wat com 
Rogers will do tim as well as others a service by confuting him. But 
written learnedly and conscientiously, and he is entitled to the treatment 
a scholar and a conscientious man. In freely examining the. - 
evidences of Christianity, he has only exercised the same privilege La 
formed the same duty that Mr. Rogers’s ancestors exercised and < —< 
for him in freely examining the claims and evidences of the Church se 
And, therefore, to tell such a man to “ relapse into his native § ty; 
&o., is neither wise nor just. Do let us remember that in this a 
controversy we are all alike interested in finding the truth, and vay ih 
accounts to show courtesy and charity, so long as we have to 
honest men. 
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mt THE MANHOOD OF NEWTON, 


ive, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir David 

Memoirs of “ Life, Writings, Constable and Co. 
B (SECOND ARTICLE.) 

article we rapidly ran through the Boyhood of the illustrious 

areal showing the traces of the truth ‘‘'‘The Child is Father to the 

* With the epoch of Boyhood ceases what may be called the purely 

bi graphic interest of these volumes: the man retires into the background, 

the usurps the scene. Not that Sir David Brewster has failed in 

jecting far and wide some biographical details, crushing x the way some 

errors, but the biography ceases to be interesting. We are glad to 

that Newton’s alleged insanity was only a brief illness; we are not 

to learn that the old story about his dog Diamond destroying his 

but not thereby ruffling his temper, is a pure fiction, Newton never 

ving kept a dog; we are glad to be put right respecting the ov 

of his theological writings, and we follow with some eagerness the history of 

the disputes with Leibnitz and Hamsteed ; but the biography, as a biography, 

is not interesting and although criticism may have much to say to the 

wide latitude of digression Sir David has allowed himself, it is certain that 

the most yaluable portious of these bulky volumes are those pages which 

relate to Newton's discoveries and the sciences he so magnificently illus- 


It is worthy of remark that Newton, who, as his mathematical rival, 


Leibnitz, con » had done as much as all the mathematicians who pre- 
ceded him put together, began his studies by a contempt of Euclid! He 


had purchased a book on Judicial Astrology, and finding he could not under- 
stand the figure of the heavens without a knowledge of trigonometry, he got 

a copy of Buclid with an index of all the problems at the end, and 

Having turned to two or three which he thought likely to remove his difficulties, 
he found the truths which they enunciated so self-evident, that he expressed his asto- 
nishment that any person should have taken the trouble of writing a demonstration of 
them. He, therefore, threw aside Euclid “as a trifling book,” and set himself to the 
study of Descartes’ Geometry, where problems not so simple seem to have baffled his 
i Even after reading a few pages, he got beyond his depth, and laid aside 
the work; and he is said to have resumed it again and again, alternately retreating 
and advancing till he was master of the whole, without having received any assist- 
ance, The neglect which he had shown of the elementary truths of geometry he 
afterwards regarded as a mistake in_his mathematical studies; and on a future occa- 
sion he expressed to Dr. Pembe his regret that “ he had applied himself to the 
works of Descartes, and other algebraic writers, before he had considered the Ele- 
ments of Euclid with that attention which so excellent a writer deserved.” 

In four years afterwards he made his discovery of Fluxions! The first 
gleam of the discovery of gravitation is thus recorded by Sir David :— 

Kt was doubtless in the same remarkable year 1666, or perhaps in the autumn of 
1665, that Newton's mind was first directed to the subject of gravity. He appears to 
have left Cambridge some time before the 8th of August, 1665, when the College was 
“dismissed” on account of the Plague, and it was, therefore, in the autumn of that 

, and not in that of 1666, that the apple is said to have fallen from the tree at 
and suggested to Newton the idea of gravity. When sitting alone in 
the garden, and speculating on the power of gravity, it occurred to him that as the 
same power by which the apple fell to the ground was not sensibly diminished at the 
greatest distance from the centre of the earth to which we can reach, neither at the 
simmits of the loftiest spires, nor on the tops of the highest mountains, it might 
extend to the moon and retain her in her orbit, in the same manner as it bends into a 
curve a stone or a cannon-ball, when projected in a straight line from the surface of 
theearth. If the moon was thus kept in her orbit by gravitation to the earth, or, in 
other words, its attraction, it was equally probable, he thought, that the planets were 
kept in their orbits by gravitating towards the sun. Kepler had discovered the great 
lawof the planetary motions, that the squares of their periodic times were as the 
cubes of their distances from the sun, and hence Newton drew the important conclu- 
sion that the force of gravity or attraction, by which the planets were retained in 
their orbits, varied as the square of their distances from the sun. Knowing the force 
of gravity at the earth's surface, he was, therefore, led to compare it with the force 
exhibited in the actual motion of the moon, in a circular orbit; but having assumed 
that the distance of the moon from the earth was equal to sixty of the earth’s semi- 
diameters, he found that the force by which the moon was drawn from its rectilineal 
path in a second of time was only 13-9 feet, whereas at the surface of the earth it was 
16-Linasecond, This great discrepancy between his theory and what he then con- 
sidered to be the fact, induced him to abandon the subject, and pursue other studies 
With which he had been previously occupied. 

cea eamapthinker, whose name is indelibly associated with the exact 
Sciences, istribute to the age, and believed in Alchemy :— 
mt Sao wee studies, which, as we have just seen, he had recently commenced, 

Was impressed with some belief in the doctrines of alchemy, and he certainly 
pursued his experiments to a late period of his life, with the hope of effecting some 
valuable fransmutations. Among the subjects, therefore, to which he requests Mr. 
Ashton to pay attention, there are several which indicate this tendency of his mind. 

him to observe the products of nature, especially in mines, with the cir- 
cumstances of mining, and of extracting metals or minerals out of their ores, and 
hin to ; and, what he considered as far more important than this, he wishes 
r~ta e if there were any transmutations out of one species into another, as, 
ple, out of iron into copper, out of one salt into another, or into an insipid 
the moat Such transmutations, he adds, are above all others worth his noting, being 
the luciferous, and many limes lucriferous experiments too, in philosophy / Among 
ewe observations to which he calls the attention of his friend, is that of a 
for _— ses tapes — copper, and which - said to be oe a — 
rpose of effecting that transmutation. e is to inquire also whe- 
ther in ry, or in the mountains of Bohemia, there are rivers whose waters are 
ther the practier gold, dissolved by some corrosive fluids like aqua regis; and whe- 
spurting. ‘th ce of laying mercury in the rivers till it be tinged with gold, and then 
he gold by straining the mercury through leather, be still a secret or 
tame There was at this time in Holland a notorious alchemist of the 
in order to “dl who, as Sir Isaac says, was some years since imprisoned by the Pope, 
ort from him secrets of great worth, both “as to medicine and profit,” 
adds Sir Made bis ee into Holland, where they granted him a guard. “ | think,” 
Me ad vate. 4 “ream _ clothed in — pray inquire what you can of 
nuity be any profit to the Dutch !” 


His great disc 
Tho not oni very of the refrangibility of light is well told by Sir David, 
only shows the cautious experimental method by which the dis- 
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covery was established, but also calls attention to the rare fact of this dis- 
covery being one which has never been claimed for any previous philoso- 
pher. No one had a suspicion, not even a plausible conjecture to offer on 
the nature and origin of colours. Newton's discovery was a leap from abso- 
lute ignorance to demonstration; no one had prepared the way, no one had 
even hinted that there might be a way. No sooner were his optical dis- 
coveries announced, than they were assailed with the virulence which usually 
welcomes discovery in science; and it is interesting and instructive to note 
that Newton himself refused to acknowledge the beautiful law of double re- 
fraction published subsequently by Huygens, a law founded on the finest 
experimental analysis ! 

Sir David justly criticises the current idea of Newton having exhibited 
extraordinary sagacity in his conjecture about the diamond :— 


The conjecture of Newton that the diamond “is an unctuous substance coagulated,” 
has been generally regarded as a proof of singular sagacity, and as an anticipation of 
the results of chemical analysis; but it is certainly not entitled to such praise. Its 
solitary position among the oils and inflammable bodies led to the conjecture; but had 
he known the refractive index and specific gravities of ite and he 
would have drawn the same conclusion respecting them, and been mistaken, The 
real inference respecting the composition of the diamond, which Newton's Table 
authorises, is not that it should consist of carbon, but of sulphur, “So then,” says 
he, “‘ by the foregoing table, all bodies seem to have their refractive powers ne 
tional to their densities (or very nearly) excepting so far as they partake more or 
of sulphureous oily particles, and thereby have their refractive power made greater or 
less. Whence it seems rational to attribute the refractive power of all bodies chiefly, 
if not wholly, to the sulphureous particles with which they abound. For it is pro- 
bable that all bodies abound more or less with sulphurs. And as light 
by a burning glass acts most upon sulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire and 
flame, so, since all action is mutual, sulphurs ought to act most upon light.” 


Those who are interested in the history of Science will read with peculiar 
interest the celebrated Letter to Boyle, in which Newton gives a sketch of 

his hypothesis of a universal ether. Here is aman who in Astronomy 

and Physics proceeds with the utmost caution, moving only by the ~— 

of experiment and clear fact, and no sooner does he approach more 

complex science of Biology than he gives the rein to supposition with the 

wildness of a Galen or an Averrhoes. The “puzzling problem by what 

means the muscles are contracted and dilated to cause animal motion,” may, 

he thinks, have more light thrown on it by his hypothesis than by any 

other ; and this is the explanation :— 


First, then, I suppose there is such a spirit; that is, that the animal spirits are 
neither like the liquor, vapour, or gas of spirits of wine; but of an etherial nature, 
subtile enough to pervade the animal juices as freely as the electric, or perhaps mag- 
netic, effluvia do glass. And to know how the coats of the brain, nerves, and muscles 
may become a convenient vessel to hold so subtile a spirit, you may consider how 
liquors and spirits are disposed to pervade, or not pervade, things on other accounts 
than their subtilty; water and oil pervade wood and stone, which quicksilver does 
not; and quicksilver, metals, which water and oil do not; water and acid spirits 
pervade salts, which oil and spirit of wine do not; and oil and spiritof wine pervade 
sulphur, which water and acid spirits do not ; so some fluids (as oil and water), though 
their parts are in freedom enough to mix with one another, yet by some secret prin- 
ciple of unsociableness they keep asunder ; and some that are sociable may become un- 
sociable by adding a third thing to one of them, as water to spirit of wine by 
salt of tartar in it. The like unsociableness may be in wtherial natures, as perhaps 
between the sthers in the vortices of the sun and planets; and the reason why air 
stands rarer in the bores of small glass pipes, and ether in the pores of bodies, may 
be, not want of subtilty, but sociableness; and on this ground, if the stherial vital 
spirit in a man be very sociable to the marrow and juices, and unsociable to the coata 
of the brain, nerves, and muscles, or to anything lodged in the pores of those coats, it 
may be contained thereby, notwithstanding its subtilty; especially if we suppose no 
great violence done to it to squeeze it out, and that it may not be altogether so subtile 
as the main body of ether, though subtile enough to pervade readily the animal juices, 
and that as any of it is spent, it is continually supplied by new spirit from the heart. 

In the next place, for knowing how this spirit may be used for animal motion, 
you may consider how some things unsociable are made sociable by the mediation of 
a third. Water, which will not dissolve copper, will do it if the copper be melted 
with sulphur. Aquafortis, which will not pervade gold, will do it by addition of a 
little sal-ammoniac or spirit of salt. Lead will not mix in melting with copper ; 
if a little tin, or antimony, be added, they mix readily, and part again of their 
accord, if the antimony be wasted by throwing saltpetre, or otherwise. And so 
melted with silver quickly pervades and liquefies the silver in a much less heat than is 
required to melt the silver alone; but if they be kept in the test till that little sub- 
stance that reconciled them be wasted or altered, they part again of their own accord. 
And in like manner the etherial animal spirit in a man may be a mediator between 
the Common ether and the muscular juices, to make them mix more freely; and so 
by ‘sending a little of this spirit into any muscle, though so little as to cause no 
sensible tension of the muscle by its own force, yet by rendering the juices more 
sociable to the common external wether, it may cause that ether to pervade the muécle 
of its own accord in a moment more freely and more copiously than it would otherwise 
do, and to recede again as freely, so soon as this mediator of soci is retracted ; 
whence, according to what I said above, will proceed the swelling or shrinking of the 
muscle, and consequently the animal motion depending thereon. 

Thus may therefore the soul, by determining this etherial animal spirit or wind 

into this or that nerve, perhaps with as much ease as air is moved in open spaces, 
cause all the motions we see in animals; for the making which motions strong, it is 
not necessary that we should suppose the wether within the muscle very much con- 
densed, or rarefied, by this means, but only that its spring is so very great that a 
little alteration of its density shall cause a great alteration in the pressure. And what 
is said of muscular motion may be applied to the motion of the heart, only with this 
difference, that the spirit is not sent thither as into other muscles, but 
generated there by the fermentation of the juices with which its flesh is 
and as it is generated, let out by starts into the brain, through some convenient 
to perform those motions in other muscles by inspiration, which it did in the 
its generation. For I see not why the ferment in the heart may not raise as 
spirit out of its juices, to cause those motions, as rubbing does out of a glass 
electric attraction, or burning out of fuel to penetrate glass, as Mr. Boyle has shown, 
and calcine by corrosion metals melted therein. 
It is well that from time to time we should be able thus to see how men 
speculated; from the errors of the past we may learn something useful 
to the present ; from the errors of a Newton we may learn to receive with 
caution the opinions of those to whom we listen with the greatest respect. 
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The reader will not expect in our brief space any exact account of the | well observes, “ for many classes wantonly thrown away.” And 
contents of Sir David Brewster's volumes; we have endeavoured to indi- | whatever may be its other good effects, its influence on the temper a 
cate the — of the nage go and we may say in om. _that the | to be the reverse of soothing :— 
volumes form a ry of information on Newton and his discoveries | Like the Italian and Greek fasts, the chief effect of the “ blessed month” 
which must always be consulted by students of the history of Science. believers is to darken their = hac into positive ng ; Theis voices, never 

softest, acquire, especially after noon, a terrible harsh and i 
curse one another and bent the women. The women pay Sauteen 
PILGRIMAGE TO EL-MEDINAH AND MECCAH. preceadhptes sand) eal: wepr-doonene~ Aleve Rapheecnenvan =e 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah. By Richard F. | can scarcely spend ten minutes in any populous part of the city without oan 
Burton, Lieut. Bombay Army. Longmans and Co. | violent dispute. The “ Karakun,” or station-houses, are filled with lords who hay 
Iw these days of universal locomotion, when mankind seems to have become administered an undue dose of chastisement to their ladies, and with ladies who hare. 


b rp we scratched, bitten, and otherwise injured the bodies of thei 
one great “ tribe of the wandering foot and the weary breast,” it is no easy | crowded with a sulky, onli sonaiedines ssollieg the —_ ate Mosques any. 
task to strike out a new line of adventure, and emerge from the circle de- | another on earth, whilst working their way to heaven: and in the — ve tone 
scribed by John Murray’s red-bound radii. This feat, however, has been | outer walls, the little boys who have bee led the under the, 
- y' e been expe the church attempt to forget their 
achieved by Lieutenant Burton, of the Bombay Army, a gentleman already | miseries in spiritless play. In the bazars and streets, pale long-drawn faces, 
favourably known to the-British public by his History of Sindh, and ranking | for the most part intolerably cross, catch your eye, and at this season a stranger 
deservedly high in the long line of intelligent and enterprising explorers | sometimes meet with positive incivility. 
who have ected so much credit upon the Indian service. At present we The Egyptians profess great contempt for Europeans, though delighted 
are —oeorenen — his pilgrimage, to El-Medinah, erg 4p s burial- | at the idea of French co-operation in the Russian war, “ for, somehow o 
» but we are promised ere long the narrative of his journey to | other, the Frenchman is everywhere popular.” 
hy the birthplace of the Prophet. And a most acceptable addition to} When speaking of England they were not equally easy: heads w 
; - : , no y equally easy ere ro 
Eastern literature will the entire work prove, if we may judge of the whole | sentences were ejaculated, and finally out came the old Eastern cry, “Of a truth they 
bythe part actually published. For Mr: Burton is no vulgar tourist. He | are Shaitans, those English.” The Austrians are despised, because the East 
comprises within himself nearly all the attributes required of an accom- | nothing of them since the days when Osmanlic hosts threatened the gates of Vienna, 
plished traveller by the Citizen of the World: Not only are his lingual at-| The war itself excites but little enthusiasm. The army is recruited by a 
tainments of an unusually high order, but he is re of a naturalist, | system of kidnapping, which the great Frederick would have envied, 
chymist, and a physician, apparently well versed in both European and | Wherever men gathered together, in the mosques, for instance, or the 
Oriental literature, and gifted with the faculty of acute observation. It) the police closed the doors, and made forcible capture of the able-bodied This pro- 
would, therefore, have been strange had he not succeeded in producing an | ceeding, almost as barbarous as our impressment law, filled the main ‘ 
: : : 8 A agar : P , streets with 
interesting work on a subject so little known as the holy cities of Arabia, | detachments of squalid looking wretches, marching with collarsround their necks and 
and the town life of the Arabs. He has done more than this. He has | handcuffed to be made soldiers. The dismal impression of the scene was deepened by 
established his name as the first authority in this country on all that belongs | crowds of women, who, habited in mourning, and scattering dust and mud upon their 
to the matter he has taken in hand. Assuming a Persian costume and cha- | Tent garments, followed their sons, brothers, and husbands, with cries and shrieks. 
racter, he adapted himself with wonderful success to all the usages and con- | The Egyptian soldier is described as being brave, and even reckless when 
ventionalisms of Eastern life. Never discovered, and seldom even suspected, | once fairly roused, He is susceptible of discipline, and learns the drill with 
he was thus enabled to mingle with the crowd, and to survey the interior life | ¥ amy eee as our Own peasants. But wy marked superiority over the. 
of the Orientals from a point of view never before accessible to a European, | Turk is his peculiar stubbornness in the field, and his power ing 
save to Burckhardt alone. And as we peruse the pages that record his | hunger and fatigue. At El-Medinah, it wag believed that the Holy War 
personal experiences, it is hard to disabuse ourselves of the idea that we are | ae —_ ~~ the Czar'’s refusal to emb eee he — mandate of 
readingiof\a different world, of one that existed centuries before Europe the Sultan. He had “ offered tribute and fealty, but the had ex 
arose ouitiof the slime of the ocean, and whose inhabitants had been fixed | claimed, ‘ No, by Allah! El Islam!” There was no doubt, however, bit 
in their primeval condition by the potent rod of some wayward magician. _| that the “ Moskow” would be soon reduced to subjection, and then thevic- 
We should be glad a to linger with our author o Alexandria and | torious arms of the Moslem would be turned against all the idolatrous 
Cairo, to join him even in that wearisome ride across the desert to Suez, to , nations of Feringistan. “ The Bedouins had decided that there wastobean ~ 
share with him the annoyances of the over-crowded pilgrim ship, again to | Arab contingent, and had been looking forward to the spoils of Europe.” 
journey in his company across the arid wastes that lie between Yambu and E]- | And in the meantime they kept themselves in exercise by constant blood 
edinah, and y to make our orisons at the numerous shrines sacred to | feuds with one another. dy ; 
piety or superstition. But this agreeable task would far exceed the eg i celebrated en es be en had a to have s 
a weekly review ; and it therefore only remains to us to select a few brief | weekly newspaper of his own, which the ruropeans pleasantly designated as 
passages of a character to interest that most capricious and tetchy personage the Bulah Independent. And when the editor objected that he ne 
‘the l reader.” | neither readers nor subscribers, the Pacha deducted the subscription “fre 
At Cairo Mr: Burton took up his abode in a wakilah—or caravanserai the pay of all employcs, European and Egyptian, whose salary amounted to 
—as it is best known to lovers of eastern novels. The following picture, | a certain sum. Upon which the editor accepted the task, but, being 
though graphic and true, is not particularly inviting :— ae work was published, he, of course, never supplied his 
The “ wakdlah,” as the caravanserai or khan is called in Egypt, combines the offices | With their copies.” P ‘ : 
of hotel, lodging-house, and store. It is at Cairo, as at Constantinople, a massive pile of| |The Arab mosque Mr. Burton considers as “ an unconseious revival of 
buildings surrounding a quadrangular “ hosh” or court-yard. On the ground-floor are | the forms used from the earliest ages to denote by symbolism the worship 
rooms like caverns for. merchandise, and shops of different kinds—tailors, cobblers, | of the generative and the creative gods.” 
bakers, tobacconists, fruiterers, andothers. A roofless gallery or a covered verandah, into The Hindoos I believe to have been the first who symbolised by am equilateral 
which all the apartments open, runs round the first and sometimes the second story: the | triangle their peculiar cult, the Yoni-Lingam: in their temple architecture it became 
latter, however, is usally exposed to the sun and wind. The accommodations con- | either a conoid or a perfect pyramid. Egypt denoted it by the obelisk, peculiarto 
sist of sets of two or three rooms, generally an inner one and an outer ; this contains | that country ; and the form appeared in different parts of the world: thus in England 
a hearth for cooking, a bathing place, and similar necessaries. The staircases are | jt was a mere upright stone, and in Ireland a round tower. This we might expect t# 
high, narrow, and exceedingly dirty, dark at night and often in bad repair; a goat) see, D’Hancarville has succesfully traced the worship itself, in its different modifi 
or donkey is tethered upon the different landings 3 here and there a fresh skin is | cations, to all people: the symbol would therefore be found everywhere. The old 
stretched in process of tanning, and the smell reminds the veteran traveller of those | Arab minaret is a plain conoid or polygonal tower, without balcony or stages, widely 
closets in the old French inns where cats used to be prepared for playing the part of | different from the Turkish, modern Egyptian, and Hejazi combinations of 
jugged hare. The interior is unfurnished ; even the pegs upon which clothes are) anq prism, happily compared by a French traveller to ‘ une chandelle ¢ dw 
hung have been pulled down for firewood: the walls are bare but for stains, thick | gejgnoir.” And finally the ancient minaret, made solid as all Gothic architecture is, 
| oberg ) 
cobwebs depend in festoons from the blackened rafters of the ceiling, and the stone | and provided with a belfry, became the spire and pi le of our 


floor would disgrace a civilised prison: the windows are huge apertures carefully , Sagi tn . . 
barred with wood or iron, and in rare places show remains of glass or paper pasted | Some light is incidentally thrown upon the expression used in the Gory 


over the framework. In the court-yard the poorer sort of travellers consort with | of St. Matthew, “He went up into & mountain to pray.” in ae od 
tethered beasts of burden, beggars’ howl, and the slaves lie basking and scratching Arabia “the mountain” is synonymous with “ the jungle” in “] 
themselves upon mountainous heaps of cotton bales and other merchandise. simply means a retired, unpeopled, and uncultivated spot. The phras e 

In this Egyptian hotel our author—Abdullah-ibn-Youssouf—practised will stt upon the mountain,” indicates an intention to turn fon 
medicine on a small scale, his first patient being an Abyssinian girl belonging | ™*g'C!4n. _The Arabs are naturally predisposed to a spectes Student 
to an Arab slave- dealer :— which inspires a distaste for society, and a longing for solitude. 8 

A tender race, they suffer when first transported to Egypt from many complaints, and others who work the brain are peculiarly subject to ener “t 
especially consumption, dysentery and varicose veins. I suceeeded in curing one girl. few of their philosophers and literary men escape its influence. forth from 
As she was worth at least fifteen pounds, the gratitude of her owner was great, and I | Of the human voice grates upon the nervous system, and they go! shoul 
had to dose half a dozen’ others in order to cure them of the pernicious and price- | the city to enjoy the loneliness and quietude of some nelg 
lowering habit of snoring: Living in rooms opposite these slave girls, and seeing | eminence. - ae head is 50 
them at all hours of the day and night, I had frequent opportunities of studying them. The crown of thorns placed in mockery upon the Saviours s 
They were average specimens of the steatopygous Abyssinian breed, broad-shouldered, | posed to have been made from the Nebek, or Jujube—Rhamanus eee « i 
thin-flanked, fine-limbed, and with haunches of a prodigious size. None of themhad | Zizyphus spina Christi—‘‘a fine large tree with a dark green leaf, harp 
handsome features, but the short curly hair that stands on end being concealed under | and polished like the olive; it is armed with a short, cu and 
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a kerehief, there was something pretty in the brow, eyes and upper part of the nose, | thorn. and bears a pale straw-coloured berry, about the size of 2 gooseberry 
coarse and sensual in the pendent lips; large jowl and projecting mouth, whilst the|_-) ° : on” i -note our author 
whole had a combination of meen sre em Their style of flirtation was earch 9 streaks on the side next the sun. And ina foot 
“ —yed beautiful thou art, O Maryam |—what eyes !|—what——” There are Mimosas in Syria ; but no tree, save the fabled Zakkum, coal 
“Then why,” would respond the lady, ‘don't you buy me ?” the terrible apparatus with which certain French painters of the modern 
“We are of one faith—of one creed —formed to form each other's happiness.” attempted to heighten the terrors of the scene. F Me. Burtosls 
“Then. why don't you bay me ?” One more quotation, and we reluctantly take our leave of ‘ae 
“ Conceive, O Maryam, the blessing of two hearts——” valuable and interesting volumes. In endeavouring to account ty neil 
“Then why don't you buy me?” And so on. sanguinity of races for the marvellous celerity with which the preal® 
Herealso-heendured:the fearful infliction of the Ramazan, a month, as he | faith, starting from a small town in the deserts of Arabia, overs . 
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of the earth, he thus notices the different streams of emigra- 


Mae bat flowed. from that “ nursery of the human race :”— 
be remembered: that the theatre of all earliest civilisation has been.a fertile 


navigable-stream, like Sindh, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. The existence 
vale itt in Arabia would have altered every page of her history ; she would then 
become a centre, not a source of civilisation, As it is, her immense population 
: -eyen in the deserts—has, from the earliest ages, been impelled by 
gon ig or desire of conquest, to emigrate into happier regions. All history 
two main streams which took their rise in the wilds of the great peninsula : 
nthe first set to the north-east, through Persia, Mekran, Beloochistan, Sindh, the 
as far as Samarcand, Bokhara, and Tibet; the other, flowing 
the north-west, passed through Egypt and Barbary into Etruria, Spain, the 
of the Mediterranean, and southern France. There are two minor immigrations 
cyronicled in» history, and written in the indelible characters of physiognomy and 
. One of these set in an exiguous but perennial stream towards. India, 
Malabar; where, mixing with the people of the country, the Arab merchants 
the, progenitors of the Moplah race. The other was a partial immigration, 
for commercial purposes, to the coast of Berbera, in Eastern Africa, where, 
with the Galla tribes, the people of Hazramaut became the sires of the exten- 
nations. Thus we have from Arabia four different lines of immigration, 
Er. §.E., N. W, and S.W. 
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A NEW POEM. 
Wikia and: Without. A Dramatic Poem. By George Macdonald. Longmans. 


Ii one of Byron's létters there is a curiously prophetic passage on the future 
of English poetry. Speaking of the rising generation of poets, he expresses 
a conviction that his own success and the success of his illustrious contem- 
seg will mislead the men who have yet reputations to make. He owns 
todreading the effect of such daring originality as his and Shelley’s on 
the poets—prophesics the advent of new writers, who will defy all 
rules, wi however possessing any genuine superiority to established 
—and declares that the next really great poetical reputation 
hich will be made after his time will be achieved by a man who holds 
fist'to intelligibility and reality, who despises eccentricities of language 
and metre, and who is willing to learn all that part of his art which can be 
wefully and ereditably acquired from others, at the feet of Dryden and 
It is.certainly remarkable, thus far, to observe how correctly Byron 
mate: beforehand the probable errors of his successors. We have in 
the present “Spasmodic School” what he foresaw—an advance in the wrong 
dieotion. Our present race of poets (genuine poets many of them:as to natural 
)'seem to be getting farther and farther away from symmetry, in- 
and repose; and the consequence is, that in these specially 
days a popular poetical reputation still remains to be made. Even in 
the case of Mr. Tennyson, do we hear now of fourteen thousand copies of a 
ing sold in a day, as in the case of the Corsair? Do we hear of 
tht thoug the reading public has increased tenfold since Byron’s time? 
Hesany living writer of poetry got that hold of the public which Mr. 
Dickens has got as a writer of fiction, or Mr. Macaulay as a writer of his- 
tory? We:know thatit is not so. And, as it seems to us, the reason is not 
ftoseek. While the tendency of our prose literature is towards healthy 
reality, the tendency of our poetical literature is towards sickly idealism. 
Forour parts, we firmly believe that the whole of what Byron has foretold 
aoe to pass, and that the next great poet’s reputation in England 
made by a man who, with perfect originality of subject and thought, 
wilschool himself to emulate the uncompromising directness of Dryden, and 
the elegant completeness of Pope. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by the poem at the head of the 
present notice—a poem written by a man who possesses, as it seems to us, a 
Vocation for his art, but who, at present, shuts himself out from public re- 
ognition behind the extravagancies, eecentricities, and obscurities of the 
new school. The metaphysical purpose of the work is sufficiently suggested 
by its title—the execution of that purpose will appear to nine readers out of 
ten simply ludicrous. There are scenes, expressions, and stage-directions, 
scattered all about the book, which if read aloud to any general audience 
would provoke roars of laughter. And yet, beneath all this absurdity 
there runs a current of genuine poetical feeling. Here and there exquisite 

exquisitely expressed, flash brightly through the dense bathos of 
the general writing. We will say nothing of the story of the poem because 
u ossibly refer to it without seeming to ridicule the poet—and 
our object now is to make all due allowances for the first eccentricities and 
errors of aman of ability. Let it be enough then if we particularise as the 
best part ofthe poem the scenes in which a father, believing bimself to be 
eserted by a faithless wife, is left alone in poverty, in a Lonton lodging, 
with his child-daughter. The efforts made by the lonely parent to keep 
; e of his sorrow secret from his child, and the manner in which the 
mnocent child constantly wounds him by unconscious references to it, are 
1 with wonderful delicacy, passion, and feeling for dramatic effect 
of the painful kind. We have no space to quote these scenes at sufficient 
to do them justice ; but we will give instead a specimen of one of the 
any —_ pieces scattered through the volume. It is, the reader must 
lithe T, only a child’s song, supposed to be sung by the father to lull his 
lonely wakeful daughter ‘ Lily” to sleep. ‘ 
SONG, 
Little white Lily 
Sat by a stone, 
asain and waiting 
. Til! the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed ; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 


Little white Lily 
Said, “It is good: 
Little white Lily's 
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Little white Lily 
Said, “Good again, 
When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain! 


My veins are so full!” 
Little white Lily 

Smells very sweet : 

On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 

“ Thanks to the sunshine! 
Thanks to the rain! 
Little white Lil 

Ts happy again !" 

There is surely a quaint simplicity and melody in these verses beyond 
the reach of an ordinary man. If Mr. Macdonald is young—if he will 
learn his Art from the best models instead of the worst—and if he will re- 
member that all the quoted and remembered poetry in this world is essen- 
| tially intelligible poetry with a strong foundation of common sense as well as 
| of feeling at the bottom of it, we believe that he may one of these 
| appeal successfully to a wide audience. At present, he has only prod a 
| poem which will make one class of readers laugh and another class feel 
| weary—a poem which it is easier to ridicule than to appreciate—and ys 
for all that, a poem which, under the conditions that we have specified, gives 
us hope of the man who has written it. 








BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Correspondence of John Howard, the Philanthropist, not before i 
Brief Memoir and Illustrative Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. Field, M.A. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
The Dead Sea, a New Route to India: with other Fragments and Gleanings in the East. 
By Captain William Allen, R.N., F.R.S., &. (2 vols.) 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Lopgmatis. 
A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament. With a new Translation. 
By M. Kalisch, Ph. Dr. A.M. (English Edition.) 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Compendium of Chronology: containing the most Important Dates of General History, 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from the Creation of the World tothe End 
of the Year 1854. By F. H.Jaquemet. Edited by the Rey. John Alcora, A.M. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
The Communicant's Companion, Comprising an Historical Essay on the Lord’s z 
Meditations and Prayers for the use of Communicants; and the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, B.D. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
My Brother's Wife: a Life History. By Amelia B. Edwards. Routledge and Go. 
Lives of the Queens of England, of the House of Hanover. By Dr. Doran. (2 Vols.) 


Richard Bentley. 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
| Tux best of the French pictures this year, in colour, drawing, and execution, 
is byalady. Mdlle. Kosa Bonneur's ‘Horse Fair” deserves all the hearty 
| admiration that it has excited in the world of Art. A string of cart-horses 
led and ridden in procession to a fair is not a subject to eg se in ordinary 
| hands, anything like an interesting picture. But Mdlle. Rosa Bonneur 
| is, in the strictest and most complimentary sense of the word, an extra- 
ordinary artist. The variety, vigour, and wonderful animation of her pic- 
| ture—the consummate nicety and truth of observation shown in the actions 
of the restive horses and of the men who are struggling to quiet them—the 
prodigious power and exquisite naturalness of the whole composition—com- 
| bine to make this work one of the most remarkable triumphs of genuinely 
| fine Art of its class that we remember to have seen produced by any one— 
| man or woman—for years and years past. The execution of the picture is 
|a study throughout. It is daring oak free, without ever degenerating into 
carelessness, or ever failing to represent the various surfaces depicted, with 
|a fidelity to nature which it is no exaggeration to say is a 
startling. If the sky and the background trees were only a little more in 
harmony with the sunny brilliancy of the figures, this “ Horse Fair” mi 
with perfect propriety, be described as a faultless work. We are to 
hear that a small repetition of the subject has been produced by the artist, to 
be engraved from. Properly treated, the picture will make an admirable 
rint. 
. Mdlle. Rosa Bonngvr exhibits another work of cabinet size, “The 
Charcoal Burners,” which rivals the “ Horse Fair” in. vigour, originality, 
and naturalness of treatment, and which is only the less hah career. 
pieture of the two because its subject presents fewer difficulties for the 
artist to overccome. 
Among the painters of that.higher class of subject which demands’ inven- 
tion and aims at telling a story, M. Brarp takes the lead this year. 

















Clothing and food ! 


His picture of “Pirates alluring a Merchantman,” though most’ unsatis 
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factory in a technical t of view, is, as a piece of dramatic narrative on 
canvas, one of the = works he has produced. The scene is 
the deck of the pirate ship, and the shrouds to the spectator’s right, 
the doomed merchantman is visible under easy sail at a little distance. 
Huddled on the pirate’s deck lie a heap of armed ruffians waiti 
out of sight until the merchant ship approaches close enough to be boarded. 
The vessel is being “allured” by a bearded scoundrel with a woman's 
bonnet on, displaying the back of it to the merchantman, and grinning at 
his comrades. A worthy fellow, naked to the waist, sits close to the 
bulwark, showing a woman's straw hat and parasol just above it. ‘Two 
other pirates act the part of peaceful gentlemen, and a third stands 
playing the fiddle in a tub, to assist in giving the crew of the merchant- 
man a notion that they are only approaching a yacht with pleasure- 
seeking gers on board. Here is a dramatic subject treated in so 
dramatic a manner that we almost forget the technical faults of the picture. 
It is most unjustly hung in one of the worst places of the room, though it 
assuredly deserved one of the best Can the Visiting Committee of the 
French Exhibition have admitted to their councils the Hanging Committee 
for this year of the English Royal Academy? M. Biarp could not 
have been used worse if he had exhibited during the present season in 
Trafalgar-square, 

A third beautiful picture—very small, very. unpretending, and very badly 
hung—is by M. Epovagp Pierre Fries. I[t is numbered 73, and is 
called “The New Scrap-book.” ‘Two little children have run away to 
enjoy their new scrap-book by themselves, and have taken refuge on the 
stairs of the house, where they sit, close to the staircase-window, poring 
over the first print in the scrap-book. This little domestic episode has been 
observed with the eye of a true poet. The children are painted with deli- 
cious simplicity and truth, and the lights and shades are dispersed over the 
whole picture with equal force, breadth, and fidelity. It was a lamentable 
error, to say the least of it, not to have hung this exquisite little work level 
with the eye. 

MM. Scuerrer, Detarocue, and Horace Vernet are incomprehensibly 
misrepresented by pictures which, we will venture to say, are the very worst 
they have ever painted. Except in the one case of M. Detarocue’s old 
well-known, and somewhat over-estimated “ Strafford Going to Execution,” 
the three most famous painters of the French school are also the three ex- 
hibitors of the worst works in the room at Pall-Mall. How these eminent 
men, who have honestly won great reputations, can permit these reputations 
to be trifled with, as they are certainly trifled with, in the present French 
Exhibition, we are quite at a loss to conceive. 

MM. Fiewer and Prassav, who made such a sensation last season by 
their tiny and delicate genre pictures, hardly do themselves justice this year. 
“Bed Time” and *‘ The First Whisper of Love” (in which latter picture, 
however, the female figure is a direct plagiarism from Wuiix1e’s “ Meg,” in 
“*Dunean Gray,”) are perhaps the best works by these two artists. M. 
Fienxr’s ‘t Luncheon,” which has been purchase by the Queen, has not. 
struck us particularly. It looks like a Frenchified imitation of ‘Ternerc. 
M. Cuartes Niere has two little pictures (Nos. 155,and 156) which the 
visitor to the Exhibition will do well to look at; and M. Lamprner has a 
nice sunny landscape, called “ The Bathers,” which is very pleasant in colour, 
but rather mannered in execution. Other works of merit we must leave 
our readers to discover for themselves, ‘The French Exhibition, they will 
find, has the great merit of not bewildering the eye by more pictures than 
can be comfortably seen at one visit. 











RISTORI AND THE ENGLISH COMPANY IN PARIS. 
(From @ Correspondent in Paris.) 

. . « + Some surprise has been excited among the friends of Madame 
Ristori in Paris, that is to say more than half the public, not so much by 
a petulant letter of Mr. Watxack, scolding her for not giving him her auto- 
graph, but by the manner in which that letter has been received. It surely 
contains no serious charge at all, and yet is calculated to produce a very 
unfavourable impression. The simple trath is, that Mr. Waxtack’s com- 
pany failed, perhaps, from want of taste in the public ; whilst the company 
that played on alternate nights, met with wonderful success, certainly not 
frém want of taste in the public. Hence a little soreness and irritability, 
which might have been mistaken for jealousy, on one side. As for Madame 
Ristort, ‘toe conduct seems to me to have been admirable throughout, 
especially in the very circumstance that Mr. Waxtack so unadvisedl 
brings against her. At the very zenith of her success she passes rss | 
the street, and beholds a variety of members of the English company, super- 
numaries possibly, in a state of apparent distress. Not being accustomed 
to the eccentric manners of our rough islanders, on the contrary, being accus- 
tomed in her own bright country to see even the candle-snuffer dressed like 
a gentleman off the boards, she may have mistaken for signs of destitution a 
certain picturesque disregard of conventionalities in which our estimable 
brigands one, two, and three, villagers, murderers, couriers, and so on, 
sometimes indulge. This is quite beside the question. ‘The interesting 
fact is that, she was moved with pity ; but instead of proceeding in the thea- 
trical manner ascribed to her, merely uttered a few words of womanly sym- 
pathy to the first friends she met, and shortly afterwards offered to play for 
the benefit of the English company, In attacking Madame Ristori for not 
choosing to answer his letter, Mr. WanLack ought not to have forgotten to 
mention this circumstance, especially as although the offer was at first 
refused, it was subsequently accepted ; and Francesca da Rimini was actually 
performed for the benefit of the very persons whom she is now represented 
as having insulted. ‘The report published in the Daily News of three hun- 
dred francs emptied into the laps of the English someone, has been contra- 
dicted “ by authority,” and quite sufficiently in various English and foreign 
journals ; and Mr. Wastace has himself had an opportunity of saying “it 
is not true,” and that Madame Ristori told him it was not true. What 
more can he want? The public will take his word. It does not require 
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preliminary puff,” for they evidence anger, and point to circumstances 
are not mentioned, ‘The fact is, that Madame Risroxr who has 
spirit and the simplicity of an Italian lady, and who that to 
to the press herself would really look like pufling, e Y promoted 
contradiction of the rumour, and was so afraid of hu 





denied with amusing energy the fact of her being charitabl inclined re 
It would have ied bebe eacval her pu f y # 
had given a benefit to the English—as Mademoiselle Racuet has 
but she relies solely on her own ius, which must be powerful ae 
she break through all the snares Jaid for her.. I need not add that her mp. 
putation rises every week. 
As to the non-success of the English company, it is attributed by Mr, 
Wattack to “gross mismanagement.” I doubt, however, whether 
management would have ensured another result. The fact is, that 
in official circles, for temporary reasons, the English are not popular 
Why should we expect to be so? We are endeavouring to up by our 
stupid Cockney enthusiasm for the silence of public opinion. We done 
bellow applause in the ears of a man round all whose steps curses hiss a he 
We alone take off our hats in the Champs-Elysées and cheer 
’ower ag it hurries by. We alone provoke discussions in cafés, and 
ment moody Frenchmen on their glorious Emperor. We alone inanely 
admit that the new Rue de Rivoli is an equivalent for liberty lost, the 
gagged, everything that a nation prizes taken away. Other forei are 
the tact at any rate to conceal their shameful predilections, and affect to 
imitate French sadness and humiliation, In this case, as usual, we show 4 
certain gross straightforwardness—which is one element of our 3 
it is one chief reason of our unpopularity. For unpopular we are ip 
France—there is no denying it; and as to an English artiste or company 
succeeding there in these days, the thing is simply impossible, I have never 
seen any really honourable mention in Parisian criticism ofactor, singer, or 
musician of true British origin, except in the case of the Brothers Bi . 
and their reputation as pianists and harpists was made before the “ alliance,” 
with all the base complaisance it has rendered necessary, turned French 
kindmess.gour. ... + « » » 





WE are glad indeéd to note the announcement of the Prophéte for Tuesday next, 
at the Rovan Travian Orera, with Madame Viarpor, the original, and only, 
Fides, and TAMBeRLik, who, like Viarpot, has been seen and heard far too 
seldom this season (and who, we have heard with much regret, will not retumg 
to us next year) in the great part of John of Leyden. ‘The season is now drawing 
to a close, and we hear it asked if the Trovatore is finally shelved? Has not 
Madlle. Bosto studied the part of Leonora? The Etoile du Nord is a succes of 
esteem, of curiosity, and of spectacle, but it cannot be said that the music has 
caught the ear of the town. 





We need only mention the production at the Haymarket THeatee ofanew 
play in five acts, by Miss Hnxavup, with Mrs. Evirn Heravp in the partofthe 
heroine. The play, Wife or no Wife, is in blank verse, Elisabethan in form, 
“legitimate” in length. There is power of more than one kind in the writing 
but power unfortunately expended on five acts to a listless audience, in the 
dog-days. Haypon was beaten by General Tom Tuuse, and Mr, 

may without humiliation confess the superior attraction of the Spanish dancers, 
Miss Epirn Heravup has youth, feeling, intelligence, and a pi 

plicity and pure devotedness, to recommend her to all honest sympathies; but 
the truth is, nothing can make an Elisabethan play in five acts and blank vene 
go down in July, a.p. 1855. 








- Portfalia, 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encoungy 
itself.—GoETHE. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
(From Tennyson's Maud.) 
. . . . * 
Wut do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have made them & cunt, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone ? 


But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 
When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his word? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 





Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 

Of the golden age—why not? I have neither hope nor trust; 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 

Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? we are ashes and dust. 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, like swine, 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie ; 

Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the wine. 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 

While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 


And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 

When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war! loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 





any corroboration. It is necessary, however, to add that the contradiction 
should not have been accompanied by such words as “ little base theatrical 


the feelings of 
body of fellow-artists, whom she sincerely believed to be that de 




















to spread abroad that hs ; 
indeed if 
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or Lorp Racian.—The follow- 
from a letter, dated St, Petersburg, pub- 
Nord, shows how Lord Raglan was appre- 
Russians:—“ Lord Raglan has died. 

of the command of this noble 
succeeded in conciliating the esteem and 
of those with whom his nation was 
also of the enemy to whom he was opposed. 
e last of the heroes of that glorious 
which, under the command of the Duke 
illustrated the English name on so many 
and of which the few remaining veterans 
breasts, till lately, the honourable tokens. 
he performed his duty by obeying the 
of his sovereign, and as a soldier by valiantly 


defending the honour of his flag; but even in the 
execution of 


= 


his duty he preserved unblemished to his 
nal dignity and that of his country. 
fallen, like so many others, a victim to this 
Honoured be his memory, and re- 
ve! which will be as sacred on the 
as on that of England: and, while pointing 
Ceobs wit refuse to say—<Siste, viator, heroem 





SrRaHAN AND Co.'s Banxrurtcy.—On Monday, 
Messrs. Rushworth and Jarvis offered by auction, on the 
premises, the banking establishment of Messrs. Strahan, | 
Paul, and Bates, Bates, consisting of the two freehold houses, yy 
Nos. 917 and 218, Strand. The purchasers were the | 
of the London and Westminster Bank, for the | 
sum of 20,0002 ‘The sale of the effects of Sir J. D. Paul 
upon the was afterwards proceeded with. 
rate E.—The prospects of an ample harvest 
— . their effect upon trade in most parts 
the country, a little less dulness being manifest. 
we learn that Messrs. Hinde and 
Co, a lately failed, are stated to owe 33,000/., and 
that they offer 12s. 6d. by instalments. The Dudley” 
and West Bromwich Banking Company have receiv ed 
assistance to carry them through their difficulties, and 
their proposed amalgamation with the Birmingham 
Banking Company will not take place in a direct form, 
=. like a mutual interest is said to have 





bare Lorp Mayor's Coacu in Trousie.—The late 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Sidney, refuses to pay the 
tax of 81. 10s. on the state coach of the corporation ; 
“contending, and with great show of reason, that the 
vehicle is not his property individually, but the property 
of the City collectively. The assessor of the Ward of 
Walbrook, in consequence, has no other alternative than to 
distrain “the said carriage of state, and sell it by auc- 
tion, charging all the costs and expenses to the corpora- 
tion.” The question is, who will they get to buy it? 
The late Lord Mayor has already done its reputation all 
the injury he can, by speaking despiteful words of it, 
aid saying it is “ neglected, filthy, and unsafe.” Fancy | 
a Common Councilman going home to his wife, and obser- 
ving, “My dear, I have just looked in at the auction 
rooms, and have picked up the Lord Mayor's coach very 
cheap.” 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 24 


OMSON ig ne 

TH - NE. — Jul at St. 

Chureh, Rov, Willies Those ue *ellow | souna’ 
of Queen’s and Rector of All Beary | RAG 
bens mS am, & iter of James Henry ” 

WOOLRICH RIVE ws at Sawbridgewort 
the Rev. G. W. Brameld, S. of { Bast Martham, the 
Rev. W. colrich, to Emily Martha, second 


of Thomas Rivers, Esq., of Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


° DEATHS. 
ALDER.— July 23, at his potion, Edith-grove, West 
Brompton, Fred. Alder, E: 
CHAPMAN.-. July 20, Eli = wife of Wm. Chapman, 
Esq., of 21, Maddox-street, Hanover-square, aged 32. 
DURY.—July 21, at Cambridge, Isabella, eldest daughter of 
the late Co onel Dury, of Hadley, Middlesex. 








Commercial Wai, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, July 27, 1855. 
THERE has been no marked chan ae the Funds all the 
week. A great want of business has prevailed. Railway 
Shares are also heavy, and but few transactions. 

The narrow escape that the Turkish Loan had of — 
rejected by the House of Commons brought in many timi 
holders of this stock as sellers, and it fell 3 and 34 per cent. 

The highest point that it reached was 93. 

French Loan, which at the oe of the week was 3 
remium, does not find many purchasers it would seem, for it 
nas fallen 1} to 1g premium. Peruvian 4 per cent. stock meets 

with very strong admirers at 81, and is said to be still going 
better. Great Western of Canada Railway 8! have re- 
covered their late depression, and are now 24 premium ; the 
jhew shares 9-16 premium. French lines are very firm— 
Ardennes and Great Centrals have been in demand. 

In mines there has been but little doing. United Mexicans 
are rapidly falling to their proper value, about ni! per share. 
Crystal Palaces are nearly stationary, 3/. per share. 

onsols leave off this afternoon at four o'clock, 90}, 91; 

Turkish 6 per ecnt., 90}, ¢; 5 per cent., 100, 1014; 
Peru 4 per cent., 80, 81. 


Caledonians, 623, 633; 
Eastern Counties, 11g, 118; 





Chester and Holyhead, 13, 14; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 57, 59 ; 
Great Northern, 894,904; Ditto, A. stock, 65, 67; Ditto, B. 
stock, 125; Great Southern and Western, Ireland, 101, 103; 
Great W. esterns, 65, 67; Lancaster and’ Carlisle, 73, 78; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 81, 814; London and North- 
Western, 98, 984; London and South Western, 86, 87; Lon- 
don and Bri hton, 100, 102; Midlands, 70, 70}; Manchester 
and Sheffield, 24}, 25; Berwicks, 72}, 73}; Yorks, 48}, 49}; 
South Eastern, 60),614; Oxfords, 25, 27; North Staffo shire, 
6, 53 dis.; South Devon, 13}, 144; Antwerps, 9%, 94; Bom- 
bay and Baroda, 14, 24; Eastern of France, oa 808 East 
Indian, 244, 25; Ditto, Extension, 3, 34, pm.; d ‘Trank 
of Canada, 7, 6 dis.; Great Central of ithe 4, * pm.; 
Great Western of Canada, 22}, 223; Great Luxembourg, 
84, 34; Madras, 20, 20); Paris and Lyons, 47¢, 48; Paris and 
Orleans, 47, 49; Paris and Royen, 47,49; Rouen and Havre, 
25, | 27; Sambre and Meuse, 93, 10; Great > —— of 
France, 104, 10} pm; Ardennes, li, 2pm; Agua » 8; 
Imperial Brazil, 24, 3; Cocaes, 33, 44; St. oye Fr del 
27, 29; Clare ndon Copper, 4, 2; Cobre, 62, 64; Linares, 8}, 8: sh: 
ny 4%; Santiago de Cuba, 5, 6; South Australian 
United Mexican, 3, 3}; Waller, a, ¢; Australasian 
tied, 84, 85; London and Australian Chartered Bank, 19) 
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S?. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Soman. MITCHELL 
the Eminent 


RACKEL. wilt’ ve FOUR 
the St. James’s , previously to her departure for 


In order to give the —_ ane 





nistration to e ar of Mademoiselle 
Rachel’s unprecedented excellence. 

The first representation on Monday, July 30,1855 (for the 
first time in this countey), } 's new Comedy of 

DRO DE L’HOMME. ’ 

gDarce eee oo ee es os ae 

trangeres), Roger de 
M. L. enrealicge ~ @Arthon oy chs 
donné ; ae de Lussan Conse Vew 
Félix; A ique (Femme de M atte. a Pals 
Gabrielle alle $ oe _ 2, Maalte a eae 

After whic oe ery 
Tare LES HORACE eye cast: 

sane (pore), . Latouche ; Horace ponionss 

Curiace, M. L. Beauvallet ; Vaiere, M ! M. 
Dieudonné; Sabine, Madlle. D Durrey ; Gh Flavian, M 
Camille, Madile. RACHEL (her last in that 
character in Europe previously to her departure for 
America). 

Doors 0) 


L*, yalt- pee oy \ Fetce to com- 

mence at Eight o’cloc'! riva’ xes, Three, Four, 

and Six Guineas. Stalls, One Guinea. | am 78.; Pit, 

Amphitheatre, 3s. 6d.; lery, 2s. 

and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. ‘Mitchell's anes 
33, Old Bond-street; and of Mr. n, at the Box. 

| the Theatre, which is open daily from Eleven till Five. 


‘LAST FIVE NIGHTS OF THE 8 
YOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


ie 





& Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

Monday and Tu , PERFECT CONFIDEN PLOT 
and PASSION, tae [E WANDERING MIN - gan 

Wedn d Th , the = portemenees 
mence with HE SCHOOL FORS Gonee vi ma 
Messrs, Emery, Frederick Vining, Geo: 


Wigan, Moore, Danvers, F. son ree Vi 
stone, H. Rivers, sm Laaio, Hi. Cooper ; Mrs. Siting, = 
tleton, Mrs, Alfred n, &c. To conclude with the Farce 
of POOR PILLICOD Y. © y Messrs, F. 

son, maneny ¢ ; Miss Marston, Miss Castleton, and Miss 


Tern 
Friday, PERFECT CONFIDENCE, STILL WATERS 
RUN D EP, and THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
On Saturday, for the BENEFIT of Mr. W. 8. EMDEN, 
Acting Manager. 


R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 


Hit 





MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 -inte- 
resting Models representing every of the Human 
Frame in Health and Disease, also t of 


e various 
Men, &c., open (for Gentlemen only) daily from » till 10. 
Lectures, TL? bp every day in the week, are by 
Dr. SEXTK 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. ‘Admission, 1s.— 
4, OOVENTRY# STREET, LEICESTER- SQUARE. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

Prescribed with entire confidence by the Faculty for its 

purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 

EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS :— 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.LS., M.R.C.P., 

Chief f Analy st of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 

Author of “ Food and its Adulterations,” &c., &c., &c. 

“T have more than once, at different times, su 








20): City Bank, 4 pm.; London Bank, 24, 3; Union of Aus- 
tralia, 73}, 744; Orie »ntal Corporation, 41, 42; Australian 
Agricultural, 28}, 294; Canada Land, 120, 2 Canada 6 6 per 
Cent. Loan, 1134, 1143; Crystal Palace, 2j, . B. Aus- | 
tralasian, j par; Oriental Gas, }, 4 pm.; Peel Livers 26, 23 ; 
Peninsular and Oriental, 644, 65; Screw Steam, 174, 18; 
Scottish Australian, } 1 pm.; South Australian, 364, 374. 





CORN MARKET. 





BANKRUPTS.—Wittiam, Jonny, and Sawvrr Sgpri- 
xvs Boxtoy, Carlisle and Bradford, woolstaplers—T — AS 
t! ton, woollendraper—Samvuet How, Li- 
verpool, broker — Tomas CrowpeN TIPTAPT, Tension. 
Seer sosletant —Joun HeENry Brapsuaw, Birming- 
ham, innkeeper—James BEARDSMORE, Audley, Sts uff ord- 
shire, miller-—Tnomas Briaas, North Shields, groce 
Becks, So otstoun, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTER ATIONS. — J. 
hear contractor—R. Wr1ik, Glasgow, merchant— 
Warre and Drox. Glasgow, sewed muslit 1 manufacturers— 
Messrs, Witsoy, Casstx, and Co., Glasgow, merchants. 


Friday, July 27. 
Pa ARTHUR FERDINAND DE NEUMANN, 
Pimlico, merchant —ALFRED GIBSON, 
yet St. Helen's, city, ship and insurance broker 
Worcestershire, builder ROBERT 
isos Li Lime -stzeot, city, ship and insurance broker—JOHN 
weal dp arket Harborough, Leicestershire, tailor and 
~ ng ON Jones, Tottenham-court-road, earth- 
MAS Reep, Mile-end New-town, shaft 
sade mit STEPHEN EpwarpD SHER- 
near Canterbury, tailor—Pam@spe Wesson, 
ough , Leicestershire, bleacher—ANTHONY BIRCH, 
Doan ABRAM, rove t—PEMBLE Brown, Grosvenor-street, 
Q tha Middlesex, wine merchant—Jonn JoNnEs, Man- 
theater, machine maker —JosEPu SKINNER, Bouverie-street, 
net and carpenter—ANDREW HALL, Manchester, garden 
Berlin canvas manufacturer -- JAMES BEARDSMORE 


tad TuoMas James BaRDSMORE, Stafford, millers—GEORGE 





Ww, Rowell, Northamptonshire, shoe manufac- 
et—-GrorcR Wasa Hunter, Liverpool, ironmonger— 
Howdy WATEIN Forp, of Sydne v Cottage, Hornsey, and 
dieser, -buildings, Brick- ane, Old-street, St. Luke’s, Mid- 

manufacturer. 
CH SEQUESTRATIONS.— James Scorr, Edin- 
bina r ishing ironmonger—Grona® GourRLay, dame 


NTHONY Ly Pp 
P. GLIs, Partick, road contractor —JAMES 
ORSTER and Company, Kirkcaldy, merchants. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
B 
BNNETT. —July 22, at 3, Princes- place, Duke-street, St. 
orn Thomas G. ‘Bennett : a daughter 
mi the uly “re at No. 45, Wharton-street, Lloyd- 
phy wife of hristopher W. Cattell, Esq., solicitor : 
corto’ pba 


FIO Sly ot oom Hauts, the wife of the Rev. 


Tuomas jand insurance. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, July 25, 1855. 
Oats, have been large, but the supply of English corn 
veen trifling. The heavy rain which has fallen lately doubt. 
less induces holders of Wheat to insist firmly on higher 
jprices, and millers being generally out of stock, a —— 
| quantity has to be provided for daily consumption. 

| sales made this day have consequently been at an he 


| Since last week the arrivals of Foreign Wheat, Barley, = Jongh’ s si 


of 1s. to 2s. upon Monday’s ratese Barley has met a slow 
lsale without alteration in value. Oats, in fine condition, 
| have, however, been in fair demand. Floating cargoes of | 
Wheat are held for rather higher prices. Some sales of | 
Ibrail Maize on passage have been made at 39s. 6d., of ew 
latz at 40s., and a cargo of Mazagan at 36s. 6d., cost, ‘frei 

Galatz is now held for 42s., and ote | 
been refused. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid, 
Bank Stock............ 215 214 215 215 315 214 
$3 per Cent. Red...... 903 O1f O1f O13 O19 O18 
3perCent.Con. An. 91 91 905; 91 91 905 
Consols for Account “ 91, 8 91 91 91 


$} per Cent.An. ... ... coocbe..| sthdns 


New 2) per Cents... 20... | cecsce  soveee , ee esvsee 
Long Ans. 1860.. 3-26 | cms 33 Oe Y cccats 1-16 
India Stock............ . oe Bt Pees 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 3033 30 Bry 31 31 
Ditto, under £1000, 30 eas Pee 31 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 19 22 23 22 23 19 
NS | a re SP), shblen  ‘ammeil ae 
Ditto, Small .. yp x 23 8 23 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 


(Last OFFICIAL 





Brazilian Bonds .......... 101 Russian Bonds, 5 sc 
Buenos Ayres6perCnts. 57 Cents., 1 . 1015 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 105 Russian 4) per 
Danish 5 per Cents....... = Spanish 3 p.Ct. Now Def. 19 
Beuador Bonds............ 4t Spanish CommitteeCert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... of eo not fun. ...... 
Mexican $ per Ct. for Venezuela 4} Pa 293 
Acc. July $1 ......»...... 21, Belgian 43 per Cents.... ... 


Portuguese 4 per Cents. 


Dutch 24 per: Cents. 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. 


64} 
Dutch 4 per Cent Certif, 96} 





your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this un- 
| known to yourself—and I have always found it to be free 
from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. So 
' great is my confidence in the article, that I usually pre- 
| scribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
| of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 
The ‘‘ MEDICAL CIRCULAR” May 10, 1854:— 
“We unhesitatingly recommend Dr. de Jongh’s Light 
| Brown Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and 
well deserving the confidence of the profession.” 
Sold oNLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
nature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
NSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and IN THE COUNTRY by 


| respectable Chemists. 
Pints (20 canoes), 4s. 9d.; 





Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; 
© | Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. _ IMPE RIAL MEASU 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

/\7 RK. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST 
IML 52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIPICIAL TRETH, Sans 

| without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so 
semble the natural teeth as not to be disti 

originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 

colour or de and will be found superior to any teeth ever 

before used. This method does not pours, the i 

of roots, or any painful operation, and 

serve teeth that are , and is guaranteed ey 

culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 

and useful in mastication. 


RIESEMAR.—PROTECTED BY ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT OF ENGLAND, 
by the SEALS of the ECOLE de PH ARMACIE d an PARIS. 
and the IMPERIAL COLLEGE of MEDICINE, VIENNA. 
TRIBSEMAR, No. 1, isa Remedy for Relaxation, Sper- 
he and Exhaustion of the System. 
TRIESE AR, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 

Three Days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 
| those disorders which Capsules have so long been 
| an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
of the jon. 

TRIESEMAR, No. 3, is the Great Centioenee 
for that class of disorders which, a 
P ian treats wit ereury, to 
of the Patient's ometination, and which all the  gostrnsion 
in the world cannot remov: 

TRIESEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, ‘and 3, are alike devoid of taste or 
smell, aud of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the 
toilet-table without their use being s 

Sold in tin cases, * ta each; free by post, 2s. extra, 
divided into separate d as administered by Welpeau, 
Lallemand, Roux, &c., &c. te | be had wholesale — 
in iat, of Robert Johnson, = Cornhill ; 

L street; Sanger, 150, Oxford- street ; H. 
st, Market- street, eo A 
, Liverpool : Winnal Bookseller, - 
= ham ; and Powell, Boo! » 15, Westmore- 
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‘in Casks Of 1 
Coleen ent eponets. fmperial measure. 


Address :—HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO,, Wine 
and Beer Merchants, 54, Pali-mall. 


Fe pict Merchant, Palma Lande oer 
~ and it . , 

the Superior pure, and of the finest 

quality, at pons not excceding thove charged for ordinary 


HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. would call cupecial 
attention their PALE and GOLDEN D ER 





SHERRIBG, as under 


IMPERIAL PrInTs, 298. to 34s. dozen ; or bottled i 
Reputed Quarts, 38s. to 45s. per =. ’ 


Agents for ALLSOPP’S PALE AND INDIA ALE. 





SISAL CIGARS. 

N. GOODRICH, after 25 years’ practical 

E16 ‘acquaintance with the business, will stake his repu- 

tation for cbility snd honour as a Cigar Merchant, upon the 

truth or falsehood of the assertion, that no Cigars as good 
have ¢ver been sold so 


taintne taot finest quality, for 1s. 9d. free, six 
est q' . Od. 

stamps extra. N unless “H. N. 

Goodrich.” 416, ‘Oxford rds » London, — opposite 

Hanway-street. 





HE 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trousers 

and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers 

4#s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, and 
thoroughly shrunk. 


The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, 
made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 
Regeut-street. For quality, style, and workmanship, cannot 


be equalled by any house in the kingdom. 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


PITCH & SON’S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 
BXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS, 
CONTINUED. 

“We were much pleased with the guality of No. 9 case, 
The bacon, &c., we found first-rate.”—Melbourne, South 


Australia, 

al wy enclose you a Post-office order for 17. 5s. 6d. for 
bacon ; the quality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” 

“| like the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon 
will a as good as in former times.” 

_ “The bacon you sent me is excellent ; I shall recommend 
it to friends.” 

“ I never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” 

“The Rev. begs to enclose Fitch and Son 11. 1s. 10d. 
for bacon received this morning,and found very nice indeed.” 

“Lam ob by your attention to the small order, and 
for the excellent article supplied. Enclosed are postage 
stamps for the amount.” 

Fitch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals 
of the above, and a multitude of others of the like import, 
upon application. | 

This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 
10d. per lb.; the middle piece of 12 lbs, at 104d. per lb.; 
and other separate pieces. 

Bacon, hams, tongues, German ~~ cheese 
&c., securely packed for travelling, an delivered 
charge, at all the London Termini. 


List of prices free. See also daily papers, Post-office 
Orders to be made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Pre- 
payment is requested where a reference is not sent with 
the order for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 


No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784, 


ADNAWM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 

LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J. 0, Apwam, ParenTees, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have succeeded by their meets Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley, 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged. 


A report having been circulated that preparations of so 
white a character could not be produced from Groats and 
Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse to the highest 
authority for an analysis to establish the fact, a copy of 
which is subjoined;— 


Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 


February 19, 1855. 

I have submitted to a microscopical and chemical exami- 
nation the samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you 
have forwarded to me, and I to inform you that I find 
in them only those principles which are found in good Barley. 
There is no mineral or other impurity present ; and, from the 
result of my investigation, 1 oe hem to eine. = 
to possess those nutritive pro es assigned by the . 
Pereira to this description of food. 

(Signed) 
“ Messrs. J. and J, OC, ApNAM and Co.” 


Cavrion,—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that each bears the Signature of the 
Parenress, J. and J. 0. ADNAM. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Cant sreut ¢ 6d. and 1s.each, and in Canisters for Families 
iy OS, . Sach, o! Trocers. Drug- 
gists, &c., in Town and Country, . 








butter, 
free of 





A. 8, Tayzor. 













THE LEADER. 


pH BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 


in the M is WILLIA 

‘TON’S. He TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the EXCL E SHOW of Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Children’s Cots, with riate Bedding 
nd Mattresses. Common Iron 8, from 16s.; 
Portable Folding Bedsteads, fro 1 
Bedsteads, fitted: with dovetail joints and. patent sacking, 
rom 17s. 6d.; and Cots, from 20s, each, Handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
27. 13s. 6d. to 15/. 15s. 


APIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 

TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters 

a unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
r set of three .» from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto from 18s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto... .. from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, 
equally low. 


ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
deyoted cuolusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The Stock of each is at once the 
t, newest, and most varied ever submitted tothe public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillow Showers, 
82. to 6i.; yy? to $2s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s. ; 
Hip, 14s. to sis. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths, — 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 46s. the Set of 
T " 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY (including berg wat F nickel silver, plated 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads, and bedding), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once maketheir selections. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-strect); 1, 
2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 
PLACE, 











FURNISH YOUR/ HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 
T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
Warehouses. Established a.p.1700.. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
London-bridge. 





1855.—JOYCE’S PATENT WATERPROOF ANTI- 
CORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS, 


JOYCE has much pleasure in submitting 

e tothe notice of Sportsmen a greatly Improved Per- 

cussion Cap, for which a patent was granted on the 3rd of 

April last, and which can be warranted as the West Primer 

for Detonating Guns ever manufactured, whether for the 
Army, Navy, or the FIgxp. 

The principle on which these Caps are made differs 


materially from any hitherto adopted; in lieu of Metallic 
Foils or Linings, as they are termed, and other substances of 
an equally injudicious character, which cannot be consumed 
without the introduction of the most corroding materials 
these Patent Caps have their detonating composition covered 
with a highly waterproof substance, burning with as much 
facility as the powder itself, and in no degree detracting 
from that certainty and sharpness of fire, as well as anti- 
corrosive property, so necessary for the convenience and 
comfort of those who use them. 


JOYCE’S PATENT CAPSare equally certain in all wea- 
ther, wet or dry, and if firmly pressed down on the nipples, 
will close the apertures and reuder the powder in the barrels 
air-tight, keeping it quite dry. Sportsmen are recommended 
to re-load as soon as possible in misty and wet weather, other- 
wise the moisture deposited inside the barrel damps the 
charge and occasions hang-fires.—Manufacturer of WIRE 
CARTRIDGES aid WADDINGS of every description. 


Counting -house, 57, Upper Thames -street, London. 
ree PY * = 
212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND 
_ FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and 
vapourising), with all the improvements, under their 
uadruple Patents of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their 


Safe is secure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PH(@®NIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 











RIPE PRUIT, STRAWBERRIES, AND SEED BEDS. 
TEW TWINE NETTING, Tanned if re- 
quired, 1 yard wide, 2d. per yard; 

per yard; 4 yards wide, 8d. per yard. 


GARDEN NETTING, 76 
tually excludes birds, wasps, flies, &c., from 
flower or seed beds, 44d. per square yard. TANNED 


wide, 3d. per yard. At W. CULLINGFORD’S, 1, Edmund. 
terrace, Ball’s-pond, Islington. 


Samples exhibited, with prices attached, in the South- 
west Gallery of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


90,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, havin 
tried all advertised and other remedies without acure, have, 
during eighteen years, been obliged to apply to the Rev, Dr, 
Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - street, Bedford - square, 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means of 
cure only to be paid for, and a relapse prevented for life. 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervousness, franked to 
any address if one stamp is sent; or, for 36, Twelve Chapters 
on the Only Means of Curing Nervous or Mind Complaints ; 








“the best book on nervousness in our language.” 


m 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron } ip 
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COTTISH ABLE (MUTUAT: 
S prs EE ig 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL : 
MEETING of this pt held eg OENERAL 


uesday, May 1,1855. The Report, b 
other information, contained e following parte ae 


is the year closed on 1st March last— 
6 issued 





= ee oem > 
¢ Sums Assured ereby amount to: 284,979) 
And the Annual Premiums thereon to 904ii, ’ 


The position of the Society at Ist March wap yg 


lows :— 
Existing Assurances . . , Y 
Annual mue . ° . ae “are z 
Accum’ See 910/845, 
This Corporation has been in existence TWENTY. ron; 
years. It proceeds on the rineiple of Mutual Conteitation, 
the Surplus or Profit being wholly divisible ‘among 
Members. the 


The total additions to Policies made at 
March 1, 1853, amounted to and, Preceding 
SIX HUNDRED AND SIX THOUSAND EIGRT HUNDRED 
FIFTY-FIVE POUNDS, > 
The amount paid to the Representatives Deceased 
Members is upwards of of 
SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 
Copies of the Report, and all other inf 
had on application at the Head Offiee, or Agee” ™avte 
Agent in London—W. COOK, 126, Bishopsgate street 
Within. 
VIEW OF THE PROGRESS AND POSITION OF THE soctrty, 




















Amount Annual teastetaa 
| Assured. | Revenue Fund. 
£ £ - % dig 
At ist March, 1887 740,462 26,903 | 58115 
Do. 1843) 1,707,716 | 64000 | apr yas 
Do. 1849; 38,067,376 114,106 406,555, 
Do- _1855|_ 4,392,733 | 163,394 10,845 
ROBERT CH 


WILLIAM FINLAY, 


RISTIE, Manager. 
Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 





ne 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 4s. 
SH SURANCE SOCIETY, 14, WATERLOO PLAGE, 
LONDON, and 30, BROWN STREET, MANCHESTER, 
DIRECTORS. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman, 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq, Altemm,— 





unpowder-proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no | 


2 yards wide, 4d. | 
Half-inch MESH | 
itto, 2 yards wide, 8d. per me The ELASTIC HEXAGON 

Meshes to the square inch, effee- | 
fruit trees, 


NETTING, 2 or 3 yards wide, 14d. per yard; 4 or 6 yards | 


Deputy-Chairman. 
Major-General Michael E. | William Morley, Bsq. 
Bagnold, Robert Francis Power, 
| Francis Brodigan, Esq. M.D. al 
| Alexander Robt. Irvine, Esq. | Archibald one 4 
ohn Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, 
| James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. F. W.d, Vickery. 
| Henry Lawson, Esq. 
This Society is established on the tried and approved 
rinciple of Mutual Assurance. 





The funds are accuma- 
| lated for the exclusive benefit of the Po 
| their own immediate superintendence 
| Profits are divided annually, and onalies in reduction of 
the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate in 
| Profits after payment of five annual Premiums, 

The Annual General Meeting of this Soolety was held on 
the 30th of May, 1855, when a Report of thelyusiness for the 
last year was presented, exhibiting a statement of most 
| satisfactory progress. It appeared that during the two 
last years, 1853 and 1854, between 800 and 900 new Assu- 
rances had been effected, producing an increase 

income amounting to 14,0002. per annum. It also appeared 
that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 

prevailed cues the last ee in consequence of the visite- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary tore 
duce, in the slightest, the allowance previously awarded to 
the Policy-holders. 


| The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied 
with the Report, and resolved unanimously t a Redue- 
tion of 314 per Cent. should be made in the current years 


Premium payable by all Policy-holders now entitled to pa 
ticipate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums forthe 
first five years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 

reduction. 

anes nner 
Annual Pre-' Allowance! Anitual Pre- 
mium origi-\of 314 per| mium now 

nally paid.| cent. 





| 
Age when Amount 
Assured, Assured. 








| 
# |£58.d. |\£ 84 eed 
{ go | 1000 217 6 | 611 6| 4% ; 
30 | «61000 | 213 4*| 8 18 mit 4 
40 1000 «| 83818 4 |1013 8| B 3 
500 CO} )«6 1000 «| «4816 8 (15 7 8 ae 
60 1000- | 7517 6 | 2318 O| Be 





A. R. IRVINE, Managing Direster, 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 





| . ee a 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND: 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall-mall East, 
Established A.D. 1844. Y 
| PUE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARIT 
Interest, at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Anne eth 
posit Accounts, to the 30th June, are ready a 
{and payable daily between the hours of Eleven an ce 
| Parties residing at a distance will, on application, 
| their Dividend Warrants forwarded for Si nature. ir 
| rants ‘will be paid on presentation at the H varios 
London, or the amount may be receiv at + delay @ 
Branches, or through Country Bankers, withou 


expense, , 
va PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
10th July, 1855. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Investment Acoails 
sent free on application. 
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maps, engravings, &c., 
'AKER’S [IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
pe ORY ot of ENGLAND. D. Forty- third Edition, 


WHITAKER 1M we SeROYED 
of ROME. Thirty-first 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’ 
~ A GREECE.  -——~ eae Edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 


bound 
No ome of these works are genuine except they have 
the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the 


oer WHitTAxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


M® KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL ABD 
CLASSICAL WO: 


’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S Lyne a 





RKS. d. 
History of if Begins. 2 vols., 12mo, new Ay ge i 0 


volumes are sold separately, 7 
History + meray 12mo, sixth edition, “both Traeabeeses 
History of Rome. 12mo, sixth edition, ‘cloth 
Ristory of on the ne 4 WD A racsick cttinad each 
rey of fa Roman Empire 
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oe @2Rraa 
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The M _ ology Airided 18mo, sixth iin 
ond ny st bt notes and introduction. Second 
tion, 8vo, c 

mains to, and J ugurthe of Sallust, with notes and 


. Post 8vo, 
Po Fictions. “Wood its, fep. 8vo, cloth 
istory of England. lomo, third aR 
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on works are used at the chief public aint, and A. 


the tutors at the Universities, and are admirab] y adap 
for private and self-instruction. 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


‘PINNOCK’S H 
Painion ison price ta ol siroealy 


he title- 






THE LEADER. [No. 279, Sar, Juny 28, 1865, 
COMPLETION OF “THE NEWCOMES.” 











On the 3ist instant will be published, price 2s., Parts 23 and 24 (completing the work) of 


“THE NEWCOMES:” 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
*," The complete work will be published on the 8th of August, in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 26s., cloth. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 











THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


Os DORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 

te BRAD, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in 
ms — 

DAPTED to the ag a Written . prey for 

the Be ish oy 1¢ By Dr. F. In 

L., eighth ikon ae —~ 8vo, cloth. 

Part If. , third Sedition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. The parts sold 


separat 
m%° iNiroductor Book to Dr. Olendorff’s method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of facili- 
tating the * study of the German —— and rules on 
= Sondes of substantives. 8vo, cloth 
APTED to the FRENCH. Written ex ressly for 
the Bn lish Student. By Dr. H. G.OLLENDORFF. 8vo, 
fifth edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Verba 2 ‘Pree Be and Ss  cagomege Treatise on the French 
yr 
PIED t to the TEALIAN. aie expressly for 
the Bm tish Student. wt . og OLLENDORFF. 8vo, 
third edition, ee 12s., ¢ 
KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
a Paseneel by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
letter 
It is ane nee’ | for those who desire to avail themselves of 
the present method to notice that these are the only Eng- 
lish ——_ a by Fay —_ or Ene _ —— 
any ot and for the uate for the purpose of ish in- 
struction, and for the e oe of the method so > strongly 
recommen il Hall, and other eminent 
writers. They on he be ordered with the publisher’s 
name, and, Ne same errors, every copy has its number 
and the auth signature. 
The above works are copyright. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and Duzav and Co.; 
and to be had of any bookseller. 


NEUMAN AND BARETTIS SPANISH DIC- 
TIONARIES 








Now ready, the tenth edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s., cloth, 
lettered, of 
DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 


NEUMAS and BARETTT; t thoroughly revised 
the addition of mai 
.D., Member of the 

Spanish and English, and English and Spanish. 

hee recently published, new and cheaper edition, 
ofA SRMOR A or ouaee Sea TES 
,for 10) juden 
&c. Square foolscap, price 6s., bo’ — 
London: Lonwe@man and Co.; WHITTAKER 

HAmItron and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; DoLav — ee: ; 

Bain; 

Hopesox; Houston and STonEMAN; T. and Ww. a 

H. G. homri B. FELLOWES; WASHBOURNE and Co; D. 

Nort; P. Roraypr; and Rovurepas and Co. Liverpool : 

G. and J. Roprxsoy. 


MAYNARD’S ENLARCED EDITION OF SAUL’S 
ARITHMETIC. 


New edition, 12mo, price 2s., clot! 
THE, ro Ne AND SCHOLAR’S AS- 
SISTA being a com ~~ | Treatise of Vul 
Decimal Arithmetic ; consisti . of a greater Bs ~ Ap 
more extensive collection of original questions than are to 
be met with in any other work on that subject: with notes 
~ the foot of the pee toes to sotully tee and illustrate the rules. 
By JOSEPH SA and corrected by 
MUEL MAY NARD. ha iaitoe of. i Keith’s Mathematical 
Works,” &c. 





Also, now ready, new otitin, Bape ce cloth, 

KEY to SAU UL'S TUTOR "8 ASSISTANT; 
containing answers to Kt the ptt ey By the 
edition of the Arithmetic ry Ne AYN ARDS 

ti icy bys A L MAYNARD, editor 


ia wean oes Co.; WHITTAKER d 
SUMPEEN and Co. ; and Houston and STONEMAN. th 


$a 





On the 8th of August will be published, price 5s. 6d., cloth boards, 


THE ELEVENTH VOLUME 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 3 
THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 


May be had bound IN FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES, WITH A GENERAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE. 
Price £2 10s. 0d. 


= dpeecnnee 


Orrice, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND; and may be had by order of all Booksellers, 








Just published, price 5s., cloth, NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 


N AUD; and other POEMS. By ALFRED | Just published, in 2 vols., 8vo (1562 pp.), price 30s., cloth, 
FO ET org t NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Tenth Edition. Price £4 and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based of 
9s. cloth. | BA aure. and ee oe he wtp and he 
AY CON? Tale . sys , humerous neologism: arts 
a ENS SON’S PRINCESS. Sixth Edition. Price | Reloncos 8 variety of the ‘reat apron Tama ed 
P J ? ar c. mpi 
IN MEMORIAM. Sixth Edition. Price 6s. ani GUGLIELMO COMELATL 
cloth. j 


London: LonGMAN and Co.; Wirrraker and Co.; 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. | DuLavu and Co.; aud other proprietors. 





CRABB'S CERMAN DIALOCUES. 


Eleventh edition, 12mo, $s. 6d., cloth, 


LEMENTS of GERMAN and ENGLISH 
» r IN CONVERSATION on FAMILIAR SUByEUTS By 

By JOHN GLEN, M.A. G. CRABB. Eleventh edition. With additions and cor. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoopD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | rections, by ADOLPHUS BERNA 

_ | the German Language and Literature S Tastee College, 

poeta, price One London. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., in cloth, 


N THE INFLUENCE EXERTED BY | 
THE MIND OVER THE BODY IN THE PRODUC. | 

TION AND REMOVAL OF MORBID AND ANOMALOUS 

CONDITIONS OF THE ANIMAL ECONOMY. 





On the ist of August, 1855, will be 
Shilling, with Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz), London : LoNGMAN and Co.; WairTaker and Co.; P. 
rt 10 of | and J. Rivineron ; Duxav and Co.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, | — Co.; HouLSTON and SToNEMAN; C. H. Law; D. Novi; 

“I AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: showing how this | @44- GHEE. 
misguided young man fell from the ways of good fellowship | 


and (in)sobriety ; how for his sins he was condemned to— | 
Matrimony ; togethe r with a detailed account of his suffer- 

iN ONASTIC INSTITUTIONS: their | Ori 
| I Progress, Nature, and Tendency. B 


ings in that state of bondage! By FRANK BE. : “waged 
author of “ Frank Fairlegh,” “ Lewis Arundel,” 

Virtue, Hatt, and Vv mrus, $ 25, Piealeroe 8 
sick, heilen ad | PHILLIPS DAY. Formerly of the Order of the Presenta- 

ASSPORTS AND HANDBOOKS FOR tion. 

TRAVELLERS.— EDWARD STANFORD obtains! «we I t contains so much infor. 

Foreign Office Passports, on receipt of sealed letters of | at and exhibits pone any ho ene pubject in so smal 
application, mounts them in neat morocco or roan —— a compass.”— The Spectator. 


and procures the necessary visas. A Circular Letter of MANS. 
Instruction and Cost may be had on application gratis, or London: Lon@MAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lose 


per post for one stamp. Handbooks, Maps, and Guides for | viteonshnniiogininivas 
all parts of the world. | RARY, VOL. Il. 
Map and Bookseller, 6, | EXCELSIOR LIBRA 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, 

Charing-cross. | Now ready, the Third and Cheap Edition, price 2s, paper 

3 henitaincetiied cover, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
NTRODUCTION to ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. Fb ae in 





NEW “WORK ON MONASTICISM. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., Svo, antique, 





SWEDENBORG'S WORKS. 


FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES OF) 
the NEW CHURCH, 3s. and 2s, 


HEAVEN AND HELL, also the Interme- 
diate State or World of Spirits, 3s.; or, with Hartley’s 
Preface, 3s. 6d. | 

CONJUGAL LOVE and ADULTEROUS | 
LOVE; a new and revised edition, just published, 4s. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, con- i 
taining the Universal Theology of the New Church, 932 wry Fae 
pages, 7. ARIS _ EXHIBITION — STANFORDS 
Published by the SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (established NEW GUIDE TO PARIS AND THE <= Hotel 
1810) 36, Bloomsbury-street, Oxford-street, London. | containing’ Instructions before ty i. Bo " 
‘ an A 
Complete Lists of the Works, in Latin, English, French, Pesenceeeees, Foes wed? easures, & 
and German, may be had on application. Paris, its Government, Public Buildings Environs 
ec aia SIE NTE ap Pi a Edifices, » Cptinities. Places of Public Amusemet 
of Paris, the Exbibition and Fine on 
| Maps, and a View of the Exhibition and Champs 


IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, price 2s. 
8, Rue de b 





REED, late Professor of Rhetoric and English Li 
Pennsy lvania University. 

“* This is written in a manly spirit. The author displagt 
ripe scholarship, a wide and varied acquaintance rt 
English Literature altogether unusual, a power 0} hong, 
and a vein of fresh and original criticism as remarkable 8 
they are delightful.”—Guardian. 

London: J. F. SHaw, Paternoster-row; and the Railway 
Stations. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HE RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS and ME- 
MORANDA of a BELIEVER in NATURE. 
“Facts are God’s Wo 


burgh: A. and C. BLACK. : LONGUsT, 








London: EDWARD Guammeme, 6, Charing 


London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. | Paix; and all Booksellers. 

















LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED EpMUND GaLLoway, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 154, Strand, a . the © County of Middlesex.—July 28, 1860 
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